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How to start 1932 
with only 


ONE BILL 


TARTING the year with a whole stack of bills is bound 

to be discouraging. Rather than wait to pay them all, 

lose your credit standing, and have debt worries hanging 

over your head, why not borrow $50 to $300 on the Special 

Household Loan Plan for School Teachers? Then you can 

pay your bills a¢ once, start 1932 with a clean slate, and repay 
us in convenient monthly installments. 

Our charge on loans above $100 is much less than the rate 
provided by the Small Loan Laws of this state. It is figured 
only on the balance due and for the time you keep the loan; 
no other charges. 


Borrow on your own signature 


You will like Household’s dignified, courteous service. No 
assignments are taken and school authorities are not noti- 
fied. Only your own signature is required. Loans are made 
quickly and conveniently by mail, or you may discuss the 
details at the Household office nearest you. 

Thousands of teachers have been satisfactorily served by 
Household. Learn what our Special Plan can do for you. 
Mail the coupon or come in. Full information gladly given 
without obligation. 


YHOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 


JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 
MOLINE—4th Floor 

Fifth Avenue Building 
PEORIA—3rd Floor 

Lehmann Building 
ROCKFORD—Sth Floor 

Rockford National Bank Building 
ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 

Safety Building 
SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

10th Floor, Myers Building 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 

Waukegan National Bank Building 


ALTON—7th Floor 
First National Bank Building 
AURORA—4th Floor 
Mercantile Block 
BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor 
Durley Building 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor 
Lincoln Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor 
Citizens Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor 
Tarbox Building 


GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
Hill Arcade Building 


POORER EERE EERE EERE EERE EEE E EEE EERE E EERE EE EEE EE EE SEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEESESESESESEES 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
% to one of above offices 


PE Sebo cee scen ni cncenccqnenqudewandadheensepekcansseéndvedsensvestunnndens 
WIN ccccvcccecevescsvedescecscecestooed CPs crccccesvccvccses coescvcese cece 
SIE WP bo hoa scevescvccvencaddswusatcvccseqvceenestedssseseepesdnebbspberes 
Amount I wish to borrow $.........cccccseees OE a a ye 
BD EO occa caves evccecencdcdnsccdcescsesecesundecnetcenesacseccecessoece 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Of Put me to any expense. 





General Business Science 


by 


Jones, BeRTSCHI, and HoLtscLaw 


A Junior Business Course That: 
Helps in the selection of life work. 
Lays a firm foundation for the vocational 
commercial course on the senior high 
school level. 
Equips pupils who must drop out of school 
with valuable junior occupational skills. 
Expands business training into general 
business education. 


Is rich in permanent life values. 


Liberal exchange allowance for used texts makes the 
cost of adoption very low. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 





A MARVELOUS BIRD 
is the Pelican 


gregarious 
Ppiscivorous 
natatorial 





with a 


distensible gular pouch 


At least, that’s what it is in some diction- 
aries. Not, of course, in 


mWINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


with its simplified definitions, easily under- 
stood even by young pupils. Editions for all 
school needs. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 





; 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisce 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Progressive Education Association, 
Twelfth Annual Conference, February 18- 
20, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md. Speak- 
ers: Dr. George S. Counts, Dr. Hughes 
Mearns, Dr. Fannie Dunn, Marion E. 
Miller, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Dr. Thos. 
Alexander, Ralph M. Pearson and others. 
For further information apply to the Pro- 
gressive Education Assn., 716 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 





Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., annual convention, Washington, 
D. C., February 20-25, 1932. 





National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, Washington Meeting, Feb- 
ruary 22-24, 1932, Washington, D.C. Gen- 
eral Topic: Improvement of College and 
University Instruction. Round Tables: 
History and Philosophy of Education, 
Chairman Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Educational Sociology, Chair- 
man, John M. Brewer, Harvard Univer- 
sity; School Administration, Chairman, 
H. Lester Smith, Indiana University; Ele- 
mentary Education, Presiding, Milo B. 


Hillegas, 
University. 


Teachers College, Columbia 





South Central Division, |. S T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Springfield, March 3 and 4. 





Peoria Division, |.S.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, March 4 and 5, Peoria. 





Southern Division, |. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Carbondale, March 10 and 11, 
1932. Speakers and other entertainers now 
scheduled include W. D. Henderson, Di- 
rector of the Extension Division of the 
University of Michigan; R. A. Schwegler, 
Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Kansas; William Mc- 
Andrew, Editor, School and Society; Ha- 
mund Vance Cooke, poet; Capt. Donald 
B. McMillan, Arctic Explorer, and the 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity Orchestra. There are to be twenty 
sectional meetings. 





Lake Shore Division, |. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Oak Park-River Forest Twp. 
High School, Oak Park, April 18, 1932. 








State Physical Education 
Association Is Organized 


An organization meeting of the 
Illinois Physical Education Associa- 


tion was held in Urbana at the time 
of the High School Conference, No- 
vember 19-21. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, S. C. Staley, 
University of Illinois; first vice presi- 
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dent, K. J. Lipe, Harvey ; second vice 
president, LaRue Van Meter, prin- 
cipal, Johnston ~, § High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Louis Kulcinski, 
State Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


Delegates appointed for the Na- 
tional Convention were the following : 
M. F. Havlicek, Chicago; Grace 
Lomelino, Springfield; R. D. Brown, 
Waukegan. C. O. Molander, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Wm. P. McLean, 
John Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, and Louis Kulcinski. For the 
Mid-West Convention, delegates will 
be the three alternates chosen for the 
National while the alternates for the 
Mid-West will be the delegates chosen 
for the National. 


The objects of the association as 
outlined in the Constitution are the 
following: ‘‘To awaken a wide and 
intelligent interest in physical educa- 
tion; to acquire and disseminate 
knowledge concerning it; to promote 
such universal physical education as 
will provide well-trained teachers and 
secure adequate programs for the 
state.’’ 


Membership in the association is 
open to anyone actively interested in 
its purposes. 





7500 


places use the A‘T WOOD-THOMAS 








Mention THe Incivors Teacnen when writing to advertisers 


| GEOGRAPHIES 


A remarkable record has been estab- 
lished by this new series of geographies 
—it is in partial or exclusive use in 7500 
cities and towns. The series: for elemen- 
tary schools—‘Home Life in Far-Away 
Lands,” “The Americas,” “Nations Be- 
yond the Seas.” For Grades 7 and 8— 
“The United States Among the Nations” 
or “The World at Work.” 


GINN AND COMPAN Y 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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GEORGE B. MASSLICH 
Principal, Marquette School, 
Chicago * 


6 UPPOSE a fairy were to give 
you a bag of gold and tell you 
to use it all in making just 
the kind of playground you 

have always wanted for yourself, your 

brothers and sisters and your friends. 

You could hire men to build and dig 

and plant and make a place to play 

in for all kinds of weather and every 
season of the year. What would you 
want in the playground?’’ 

Without suspecting they were being 
studied, three hundred school boys 
and girls from five to fifteen years of 
age responded with enthusiasm to this 
invitation to describe the ideal play- 
ground. One boy asked for ‘‘a forest 
two miles square with wild animals in 
it and a house in the center where 
they could be safe and shoot the ani- 
mals,’’ and another wanted a ship 
‘‘real except that it would not float.”’ 
Supervision was the nearly unani- 
mous demand of the children in such 
words as these: ‘‘A kind lady to 
watch so the little children don’t get 
hurt,’’ or ‘‘A man who can teach the 
boys games and keep them from quar- 
reling.’? One boy who had been a 
great trial to his teachers through his 
misconduct said that in his play- 
ground he would employ poor men 
who were sick and had lost their jobs; 
and that if any dog came in that had 
a broken leg he would cure it and give 
the dog three meals a day. As evi- 
deneed by such replies, there were no 
restrictions as to thought or expres- 
sion. 

These were children, largely of for- 
eign-speaking parents, who lived in a 
somewhat congested part of Chicago. 
Less than a quarter of a mile from 
the school they attended there had 
been constructed, a few years before, 
a modern small park with gymnasia, 
playgrounds and a field house. To 
clear the one block of ground which 
this park occupied, the homes of near- 
ly 2,000 people had been demolished. 

At another corner of the school dis- 
trict there is a small playground, and 





* Reprinted with permission of Religious 
Education, 


What Shall We Play? 


By 





—Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 
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Equipment for playing soldier, Indian and cowboy — a phase of that interminable and 
anthropologically legitimate game of boyhood — was sought by a large group. 


at another a Y.M.C.A. building. Some 
four miles distant there is a flourish- 
ing amusement park which nearly all 
these children had visited by reason 
of free admissions to the park and to 
its attractions. About equally distant 
a large public park includes among 
its allurements a bathing beach and a 
zoo. These five centers contributed to 
the notions of what was possible in a 
playground. Further contributions 
eame from the elementary schcol it- 
self, which was opened four evenings 
a week throughout the winter as a 
standard evening school, one evening 
a week as a junior community center, 
and every morning during the sum- 
mer vacation as a recreation center. 
Two rooms of one building were de- 
voted to a day nursery—the only one 
in a school building in the Middle 
West. A short distance from the 
school a small furnished apartment 
was used to teach housekeeping and 
home-making to classes of girls. A 
thriving school savings bank and 
penny lunch were both managed 
largely by pupils. A visiting teacher 
spent full time in the school district. 
While it would seem that these chil- 
dren had rather more than their share 
of social service, it must be under- 
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stood that their homes gave them less 
than their due of leisure time or of 
the means for utilizing what leisure 
time they had. 

No accounting could be made of the 
number of children who suggested 
each particular feature because of the 
manner in which the replies were 
gathered. In the kindergarten and 
lower grades the fairy with a bag of 
gold was suggested and discussion was 
stimulated. When a few preferences 
were stated and it became evident 
that they might speak freely the boys 
and girls chattered on, the teacher 
jotting down the projects. Upper 
grade pupils became convinced that 
what was sought was their individual 
preferences and that spelling, punc- 
tuation and other elements of English 
composition carried no weight. Ac- 
cordingly, they wrote freely and, no 
doubt, truthfully. It was not to be 
expected that any great originality 
would be disclosed. Acquiescence and 
imitation belong to child nature rath- 
er than introspection and initiative. 

Among the suggested play mate- 
rials were all the stock playground 
and gymnasium equipment, including 
ladders, slides, and rings. Games and 
sports for the large open spaces, for 
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—By Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


Prayinc Grown-Ups 


Girls asked equipment for make-believe home-making 


and “clothes to dress up in.” 


quiet spots, for indoors on the floor or 
the table, were named and all manner 
of playthings were asked for. Nearly 
every child mentioned such devices as 
constitute the ‘‘thrillers’’ at amuse- 
ment grounds of the Luna Park type. 
From the same source doubtless came 
the ideas of ponies to ride, goats to 
drive, a hand car, a miniature rail- 
way, a shooting gallery and a distort- 
ed mirror. 


Another group of preferences was 
reminiscent >f the humanitarian work 
of a nearby social settlement. Still an- 
other sought to 
provide the 
equipment for 
playing soldier, 
Indian, and cow- 
boy—a phase of 
that intermin- 
able and anthro- 
pologically leg- 
itimate game of 
boyhood for 
which, just now, 
the motion pic- 
ture is ecriti- 
cized. The relat- 
ed girlhood pas- 
time, that of 
home-making, 
appears in the 
replies in consid- 
erable detail. 
Playhouses, doll 
houses, dolls, 
teddy bears, toy 
beds, cradles, 
carriages and 
‘*elothes to dress up in’’ represent 
this detail. Not a few would erlarge 
the scope of the playground, appar- 
ently, to provide a nursery, a kinder- 
garten, a game circle, a refreshment 
room, a ‘‘place where children could 
get pure cold milk’’ and ‘‘a place 
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where they could act and 
talk.’’ 

There were children 
who wanted in their play- 
ground various educa- 
tional equipment: pianos 
and orchestral instru- 
ments on which to prac- 
tice, typewriters, black- 
boards, and the means for 
learning manual training, 
cooking, sewing, knitting, 
weaving, drawing, sing- 
ing, dancing, chemistry, 
electricity and gardening. 
While these suggestions 
may have been inspired 
by a desire to impress the 
teacher, it seems more 
reasonable to believe that 
these subjects, especially 
if taught in the play- 
ground environment with its greater 
degree of freedom, have a fascination 
for children who may need to leave 
school to go to work before they shall 
have been able to surmount the edu- 
cational hurdles which in the average 
school system are a prerequisite. 
Books, especially picture books, fairy 


—Playground and Recreation Dept., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sanp Mope.inc 


Hardly a child failed to mention sand piles, and here is evidence of one’s having been 


the substance of creative art. 


tales and stories of adventure, were 
asked for in nearly every paper. 

It was significant that a majority 
wanted a place in their playground 
to rest. Benches, hammocks, rest 
rooms, window seats and fireplaces in- 
dicate quiet if not absolute rest. A 
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number of plans provided specifically 
for ‘‘places to lay down on.’’ Has it 
been overlooked that children do not 
leap and run and climb indefinitely? 
More than that, is not this longing 
indicative of a condition under which 
many city children suffer because of 
inadequate sleep? During the day- 
light saving period in hot weather the 
houses do not cool off until late in the 
evening and none of the family, 
young or old, pretends to go to bed 
early, though all must be up betimes 
the next morning. Has the play- 
ground a function to perform in pro- 
viding rest for over-tired girls and 
boys? 

Beauty did not occupy a large 
place in the scheme, but there were 
those who wanted trees, bushes, grass, 
flowers, animals, insects and birds; 
swans, ducks, and goldfish in lagoons ; 
statues, a flagpole, waterfalls, bridges, 
canals, fountains and colored lights; 
and, in the buildings, pictures and 
curtains with Mother Goose and other 
nursery designs on them. A wash- 
room, shower bath, 
toilet, drinking foun- 
tain, first-aid kit. tow- 
els, waste can and clock 
were thought of among 
the conveniences. 

Hardly a child failed 
to mention sand piles 
and wading pools. 
Someone wanted 
them combined 
in a beach. A 
hill, stone for 
building, and a 
eave each figures 
once. Swimming 
pools with bath- 
ing suits provid- 
ed, and ponds 
for rowboats 
and canoes in 
the summer and 
for ice-skating 
in the winter 
were mentioned 
Two of the four 
elements, earth 
and water, thus 
receive notice. 
Air is reckoned 
with by several 
who stipulate 
that the whole 
playground shall 
be glassed over 
so the rain shall not spoil the play, 
and by another who wants the houses 
to be without sides for the summer 
time ‘‘so the air will blow through 
like in hot countries.’’ ‘‘Large open 
spaces’’ and ‘‘trees to climb up in”’ 
seem to imply a liking for the air. 
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The fact that the fourth element— 
fire—was not named in a single one 
of the papers (except that a fireplace 
was spoken of) will be commented 
upon later. 

There were, of course, a number of 
suggestions that were difficult to 
elassify. These included a theatre 
(probably for the children themselves 
to act in), movies, a lighthouse (per- 
haps for its unique revolving light), 
a ‘‘pump that would pump mineral 
water.’’ 

This summarizes the answers of one 
group of children to the question 
‘‘What sort of playground do you 
want?’’ At first glance it would seem 
that all play material has been listed, 
and since nearly every element has a 
familiar sound, one is apt to conclude 
that the children have what they want 
and there is an end to it. But the 
matter is not so simple. As has been 
pointed out ideas have been drawn 
from institutions working upon va- 
rious aspects of the leisure time prob- 
lem and even from those not primari- 
ly concerned with leisure time. Wel- 
fare work, either public or private, 
and commercialized amusement are 
both represented. The child’s 
dream of a playground is a 
composite of all these institu- 
tions, whereas an adult’s idea 
of a playground is a place 
where school children zo for 
a little while after school and 
all Saturday afternoon, and (= 
where the working boy and © 
girl go in the early evening 
for a little vigorous exercise 
on ladders and swings or on 
the ball field after a day of sedentary 
occupation and before they go home 
to spend the evening. Even the most 
cursory glance at these answers shows 
that, as far as this group of children 
is concerned, home is not taken into 
consideration. The playground is un- 
consciously made the center of their 
free, waking hours. Provision for 
muscular exercise is made, it is true, 
after the manner of the regulation 
outdoor gymnasium in the park, but 
without enthusiasm. No child, if there 
is anything better to play with, will 
spend much time on a ladder leading 
nowhere, the rungs of which are so 
evenly spaced that a half-witted blind 
man could accomplish the ascent. 

It is evident from the replies that 
the boy plans to camp down on the 
place. He would play awhile, rest 
awhile, eat awhile, read awhile, and 
be entertained awhile. In spite of the 
fact that his mother may have gone 
out to work to supplement the meager 
wage of his father and left little 
brother in his care for the day, he 
would be assured of an uninterrupted 
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‘‘game.’’ Has he not specified the 
fenced-off division of the playground 
for little children, with the ‘‘kind 
lady’’ to see that his little brother 
comes to no harm and that he has the 
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out riding in ‘‘boats in shallow water 
so no one gets drowned’’ or to 
play with dolls and doll furniture 
“dressed up in the clothes’’ to height- 
en the illusion. For fair weather she 
has provided seats in fruit trees—and 
what girl should not know the joy of 
eating an apple up in the branches of 
a swaying tree! For stormy weather 
she sees herself, book in lap, curled 
up on the window seat opposite the 
fireplace in the room with the Mother 
Goose curtains. It seems not unwar- 
ranted to read this into the replies 
inasmuch as the individual elements 
that make up a playground have all 
been suggested by the boys and girls 
themselves. 

Six months after these children had 
been interrogated, the same situation 
was put before a number of others, 
largely of Scandinavian, German and 
American parentage in a more afflu- 
ent district. There was a wider ac- 
quaintance with the contents of the 
toy shops, a more general reading of 
current literature and more familiari- 
ty with luxuries, but despite the dif- 

ferences in season, in home re- 
sources, and in play environ- 

ment, certain fundamentals 
were emphasized. Traditional 
playground material—swings, 
slides and ladders, were pro- 
vided for the other child. For 
himself the boy wanted either 
balls and other implements 
for co-operative field games, 
or the wherewithal for play- 
ing Indian, cowboy, fireman, 


—Playground and Recreation Dept., Los Angeles, Calif. street car conductor, or other 


‘*glass of pure cold milk’’ when he 
needs it, while for both himself and 
his brother he has circumvented the 
weather with his shelters and glassed- 
in areas? In his school there was in 
operation a ‘‘circulating library’’ of 
playthings which leads him to ask for 
balls and bats for himself, and sand, 
blocks and kiddy cars for his young 
charge. He has hardly had the temeri- 
ty to suggest lockers in which to put 
his extra belongings (what little he 
has) against the attacks of maraud- 
ers. Possibly his school has not added 
that social convenience to the list of 
those that make his life worth living. 
Neither has it been within his wildest 
dreams to ask for a place where he 
might build a fire, but he has pro- 
vided the wigwam, the target, the 
canoe and other accompaniments of 
the happy hunting ground from 
which nobody can take him. 

On the other side of the playground 
as well, the dream takes appropriate 
form. The girl hopes to find it pos- 
sible to leave her baby brother in a 
nursery or kindergarten or take him 


adult type, or tools to effect 
changes in wood or metal or water or 
the earth. The girl again asked for 
the appurtenances for home making, 
—in greater detail because her own 
home was better furnished; or she 
asked for a book or fancy work or 
she wanted to play school. 

An attempt has been made in 
grouping these suggestions to account 
for their origin and better to inter- 
pret them. It is evident that without 
the child’s being aware of it, definite 
limitations of his daily life inhibit his 
imagination. Certain desirable ad- 
juncts of his playground are sum- 
marily dismissed from mind as impos- 
sible. It was noted above that fire is 
the only one of the four elements 
never mentioned in these replies, 
though no group of dirty, ragged 
urchins ever played on a vacant lot 
winter or summer without wanting to 
build a fire. In spite of the absence 
of limiting conditions, no one has the 
boldness even to hint that a place be 
set apart in the ideal playground for 
making fires, much less that simple 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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Tue TEACHER 


There is no calling or profession, 
save that of parenthood, which offers 
such opportunities for service as does 
teaching. Past the teacher’s desk the 
unending stream of youth must go— 
the authors, statesmen, bankers, busi- 
ness and professional men and wom- 
en, those who are to build or wreck 
empires—and as they pass give the 
teacher his opportunity to touch 
Destiny. 


A phonograph can hear recitations; 
but teaching, that process by which 
one, skilled in the things of the heart 
and brain, undertakes the task of en- 
larging the lives of others in all the 
varying possibilities of self-enjoyment 
and general usefulness, has always 
called for and had the mightiest 
hearts and intellects in human history. 


So long as we continue to man our 
schools, these bulwarks of our lib- 
erty, by men and women whose ster- 
ling honesty, whose ruggedness of 
character, whose courage and com- 
pelling personalities mark them as 
leaders — civic, social, religious — the 
Republic is secure; what the teacher 
is, the Nation will become; what the 
school is today, the Nation will be 


tomorrow. 


—Franx Davw Boynton 














HE aim of all education is to 

teach a child how to live. The 

best education is that which 

teaches him how to live happily 
and usefully with people in the world 
about him. The supreme test of the 
efficiency of our courses of study and 
of our methods of instruction is the 
extent to which they help to bring 
about this desirable end. 


The most important factor in such 
an education is the teacher herself. 
The extent to which she has learned 
to live happily and usefully in her 
environment measures fairly well the 
extent to which she will be able to 
teach her children the art of living. 
This by no means is saying that 
courses of study or methods are unim- 
portant. On the contrary, they are 
the essential tools by use of which the 
teacher develops personality in her 
pupils and shows them how to meet 
and solve their life problems. 

During the last few years, we have 
heard a great deal about the scientific 
attitude in teaching. We have devised 
all sorts of tests to measure intelli- 
gence and have carefully classified 
our pupils with the aid of graphs and 
tables. Some of this has been of great 
value in the hands of teachers who 
are something more than pseudo-scien- 
tists with a borrowed terminology of 
educationally fashionable labels. The 
increase of this scientific attitude has 
meant in many cases increased ability 
in teaching children to study and to 
get beneath superficial surfaces in 
their contemplation of those subjects 
which have seemed the essential ones 
to curriculum makers. Up to this 
point, then, all these modern inven- 
tions of testing intelligence and of 
giving vocational guidance have been 
valuable. In the hands of teachers 
who are pseudo-scientists or who work 
in a school system where promotions 
and salary increases are dependent too 
largely upon showing records of prog- 
ress, they have proved very much of 
a hindrance in carrying out the 
spirit of our definition of what an 
education really means. 

There is not space here to go into 
the matter of how the teacher may 
become a person who understands the 
human relationships for which her 
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teaching is to prepare her pupils. 
Suffice it to say that she must have 
something more than a bird’s-eye view 
of life if she is to relate her teaching 
to life in any important way. She 
must also know the child she is trying 
to educate, not merely as a member 
of a class but as an individual in so- 
ciety and as a personality in his own 
little family group. 

In these things, the kindergarten 
has generally been considerably ahead 
of other school departments, especial- 
ly in its requirement that its teachers 
visit the homes and know the child 
as he is in his family environment. 
Valuable as all our tests and measure- 
ments may be in understanding the 
child not one of them can take the 
place of home visitation as a means 
of judging a child as a being with po- 
tential qualities of success or failure. 

Perhaps, also, the converse is true 
and that it is equally important that 
the pupil know the human side of his 
teacher. A child is quite as likely to 
find something worthy of attention in 
his teacher’s precepts regarding be- 
havior in life if he can think of her as 
a human, lively person who is meet- 
ing some of the same situations that 
perplex him. This probably explains 
why certain very brilliant and schol- 
arly members of faculties do not seem 
to be popular with the student body 
while others, with the human side 
uppermost in their personalities, are 
popular, even though sometimes less 
brilliant in scholarship. 


Today as never before, the human 
relationship in teaching is going to 
be necessary if education is going to 
meet the pupils’ life situations at all 
adequately. In these particularly per- 
plexing times, when either intellec- 
tual curiosity is at its height or elsé 
a dull, bored, unthinking, unfeeling 
attitude toward life exists, the great- 
est, service a teacher can render her 
pupils is to be able to invite their 
questions and to help in finding an 
answer to them. The hard, brilliant 
personality in teaching which con- 
geals the timid and repels the non- 
conformist of the class will not be 
likely to have made a very profound 
impression upon the pupil’s educa- 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Development of the Accrediting Plan 


CHOOL authorities in every 

state are more or less familiar 

with the plan of admitting pu- 

pils to higher institutions of 
learning by certification. In nearly 
all the states both public and private 
secondary schools are visited by state 
or university authorities with this end 
in view. This plan is a natural out- 
growth of the changes in educational 
conditions, and with very few excep- 
tions has taken the place of the en- 
tranee by examination, the method 
imported from England, and the only 
method prior to 1871. 

All types of free schools, secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities ex- 
perienced considerable growth after 
the close of the Civil War. Entrance 
examinations became irksome to col- 
lege and university authorities and 
some better way was needed by which 
the higher institutions of learning 
could determine the fitness of stu- 
dents in the freshman year. Further- 
more, the academies operated by the 
various colleges and universities 
found themselves in direct competi- 
tion with the public high school and 
were losing ground. The plan of ac- 
cepting certain high schools for ac- 
crediting purposes naturally followed 
and this plan has been growing more 
and more in favor with all educa- 
tional authorities. 


President Henry S. Frieze of the 
University of Michigan planned in 
1870 to secure closer co-operation be- 
tween the high schools of Michigan 
and the state university. He proposed 
that ‘‘a commission of examiners from 
the academic family shall annually 
inspect such schools as may desire it 
and give certificates to those pupils 
who may be successful in their exami- 
nation, entitling them to admission 
without further examination to the 
university.’’ In the Middle West, 
Michigan in 1871 was the first state 
to accept students on the basis of cer- 
tificates from accredited high schools. 
This plan was accepted by Indiana in 
1873, by Iowa in 1876, by Wisconsin 
in 1876, by Illinois in 1877, by Ohio 
in 1880, by Texas in 1885, by Minne- 
sota in 1886, and by Missouri in 1888. 
The period from 1875 to 1890 saw 
states in all parts of the country 
adopting the plan of high-school ac- 
erediting. 


By 


HARRY M. THRASHER 


President 
National Association 


of 
High School Inspectors 


and Supervisors 


Each state has set up its own ma- 
chinery for the inspection of high 
schools but the end sought in general 
has been the same—the securing of a 
closer co-operation between the sec- 
ondary schools and the colleges and 
the rendering of valuable service in 
the improvement of all types of sec- 
ondary schools. At present the bur- 
den of responsibility for this task is 
borne largely through state depart- 
ments of education, state boards of 
education, or state departments of 
public instruction as over thirty 
states do not report any state univer- 
sity officials designated as high-school 
inspectors. In four or five states the 
inspection for accrediting purposes is 
done entirely by university officials. 
In at least twelve states both state offi- 
cials and state university officials co- 
operate in the visitation of secondary 
schools for accrediting purposes. Tex- 
as and New York make the most ade- 
quate provision for this work, as the 
former state provides nine high-school 
supervisors and the latter thirteen su- 
pervisors of special departments. 

Some plan of co-operation between 
the state and university officials seems 
imperative in the states that have a 
large number of high schools. Illinois, 
for instance, has 977 public high 
schools, of which 700 are four-year 
organizations. Adding to this number 
126 accredited private high schools it 
will be seen that the task of visitation 
becomes formidable indeed. It is 
manifestly impossible to inspect the 
entire list of 1103 high schools or even 
the 826 four-year organizations every 
year unless a large force of inspectors 
is in the field. By recognizing and ac- 
erediting high schools for terms of 
one, two or three years it has become 
possible to cover the field rather effec- 
tively with a smaller force of inspec- 
tors. The requirements of all accredit- 
ing agencies are becoming much more 
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detailed each year and accordingly call 
for more critical examination of the 
entire school. Not only the large num- 
ber of schools involved, but the inten- 
sive study of each school, therefore, 
ealls more and more for the co-opera- 
tive efforts of all accrediting agencies 
involved. 


According to the plan of inspection 
of high schools in Ilinois for both 
recognition and accrediting purposes 
the High School Supervisors in the 
office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the High 
School Visitors in the University of 
Illinois co-operate in covering the 
field. A High School Supervisor from 
the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction not only repre- 
sents this office but also the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. A High School Visitor 
from the University represents both 
the University and the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Reports are sent to both 
offices by each inspector and all such 
reports have equal force and effect in 
determining the status of the high 
school. The standards set by the office 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for recognition and by the 
University of Illinois for accrediting 
purposes are practically identical and 
this year are being printed under one 
cover. The territory to be covered in 
the state is divided into halves and 
there is an interchange of territory 
each year. Under such a plan the in- 
spectors from each office keep in close 
touch with all of the secondary school 
officials of the state. Through this 
close association of accrediting agen- 
cies a much more valuable and de- 
tailed inspection can be made. and 
other states are using some modifica- 
tions of this plan. 


Each state exhibits its own peculi- 
arities in administering educational 
affairs and no two states are exactly 
alike in dealing with these problems. 
There are Superintendents of Public 
Instruction, Directors of Instruction, 
Commissioners of Education, Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction and State 
Boards of Education administering 
the various state systems of education. 
Those responsible for the inspection 
of high schools have titles as: Deputy 
Superintendents, High School Super- 

(Continued on Page 168) 














Holding the Line in Rural Education 


By 
KATE V. WOFFORD 


President, Rural Education Department, N. E. A. 


E ARE told that 

during the World 

War, when the 

armies had ad- 
vanced as far as possible 
toward one another, they 
literally dug themselves 
in, and held the lines. In 
these troubled days, that 
find many analogies in the 
days of the War, we might 
do worse than adopt simi- 
lar tactics. All education, 
particularly that support- 
ed by taxes, has found it 
necessary to dig in dur- 
ing the financial depres- 
sion. This digging in has been an im- 
portant feature of administration, but 
it is very much more important at this 
time that we be of good cheer and 
hold the line where we are. Progress 
in rural education has been too dearly 
bought to retrench. No school will find 
it easy to hold the line of advance, but 
rural education will find it particular- 
ly difficult because it is largely sup- 
ported by the taxes of farmers who 
have faced, with the slight relief of 
1925-1926, a financial depression of 
ten years. The urban schools face 
financial distress in large measure, for 
the first time, but rural schools have 
faced it since 1920. 


Perhaps a word of explanation of 
the term rural education will not be 
amiss here. Rural education, if we ac- 
cept the designation of the word rural 
as given by the Federal Government 
in its Census, means the education of 
all youth living in places of less than 
2500 people. The education may be in 
a one room building, it may be in a 
consolidated school, it may be in a 
village or small town school. It does 
not pretend to be different from other 
education. It has no wish to take on 
characteristics which are peculiar to 
the farm or to the farmer. It does not 
primarily aim to teach boys to be good 
farmers nor girls to be the wives of 
farmers. Its concern is a larger one, 
involving the whole of education, 
namely the promotion in children of 
healthy growth in right directions. If 


Though we have temporarily dug ourselves in, 
within the seemingly narrow confines of the school 
room we may also dig ourselves out! An intelligent 
and enlightened citizenship in the past has always 
found its way out of difficulties. It will do so again. 
A wise man said the same thing years ago and said 
it far better: “Give the people light and they will 
find the way.” 


growth be in the direction of good 
farming, well and good, but equally 
as good if the growth be in the direc- 
tion of good mechanics, lawyers, 
nurses and stenographers; America 
has need for them all. However, rural 
education has many characteristics 
which make it a special problem in 
the field of education. Although rural 
children are not specifically trained 
for rural life, they are trained by and 
through a rural environment to face 
all of life. This fact should color all 
teaching in rural schools, and defi- 
nitely differentiates it from all other 
education in all other situations. 
Rural education has further special 
characteristics ; nearly all of the small 
schools, with their peculiar adminis- 
trative problems, are found in this 
field; with the exception of less than 
a dozen states, all of the rural schools 
are administered by a politically 
elected officer. It is a field wherein we 
see the greatest educational injustice 
done to children. In no state, with 
perhaps the exception of Delaware, 
do we find the boast of ‘‘equality of 
educational opportunity for Ameri- 
ca’s children’’ other than mere ver- 
biage. 

In spite of the handicaps of these 
inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties, in spite of a ten year old depres- 
sion, now grown from bad to worse, 
the rural schools have made tremen- 
dous progress during the past decade. 
In 1917 the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
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cation estimated there 
were in America 195,000 
one room school build- 
ings. In 1928 (ineluding 
eight years of financial 
depression) the number 
had been reduced by 42,- 
000. Consolidation had 
progressed at the rate of 
approximately four thou- 
sand schools a year. Ac- 
cording to the recent 
study of rural education 
made by the National 
Council for the Study of 
Education we have seen 
like but not so rapid ad- 
vances in teacher training, the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum, the improve- 
ment of the pupil’s status in rural 
schools, and other phases of school 
life touching the rural child and the 
rural school. On the whole we have 
much in which to rejoice, much in 
which to find courage. 


While we are holding the line we 
need not hold our peace. There is 
much yet to be done. The rural leader 
on the job has a particularly signifi- 
cant contribution to make. It is now 
his responsibility to prove these ad- 
vances worth while, that money for 
improvement has been well spent, and 
that we do not have on our hands a 
school unit so expensive that it may 
temporarily stop all social progress. 
Rural schools have an unparalleled 
opportunity of promoting at this time 
a sane and effective program of adult 
education. This education should be 
of a type that will educate farm 
people in long term thinking, involv- 
ing tendencies. It should involve the 
social sciences and history. People, 
particularly rural people, are appar- 
ently so constituted that the imme- 
diate is the thing of chief concern. 
The wise rural leader will seize upon 
this immediate crisis to teach people 
to look ahead by looking at the pres- 
ent. without scorn of the past. Chil- 
dren should also be informed, through 
proper curriculum adjustments, of 
where we are economically as a na- 
tion. If it was important during war 
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days for children to understand the 
contribution that America was mak- 
ing in a world crisis, it is important 
now that children understand the 
causes and effects of the new world 
wide depression. With proper infor- 
mation given early enough, we may 
hope that a generation wiser than we 
may so adjust the alignment of indus- 
try and agriculture that men need 
never go hungry again while food in 
their neighbors’ fields rots in the sun. 
The rural school has every opportuni- 
ty to teach such units of elementary 
eecnomies as are found in wheat and 
cotton and grape fruits grown on 
land crowding their schoolhouse 
doors. No other school in so excellent 
and natural a way offers such an op- 
portunity for the setting up of life 
situations so that children may under- 
stand the cycle of economic progress 


The IttiNO1Is TEACHER 


through which the world is now 


Further, in this connection there 
has never been a better time, perhaps, 
for the pointing out to children the 
advantages of country life. The bread- 
lines of the unemployed in cities have 
given a new dignity to the self sus- 
taining farm unit where life, though 
simple, is ordered and blessed with 
the cycle of daily bread. 

Urban areas are beginning to real- 
ize these advantages and we are be- 
ginning to see a movement back to 
the farm which promises new life 
and new problems for the student of 
rural education. In times of a crisis, 
particularly. a financial one, we may 
look for this movement of urban to 
rural areas. Sorokin and Zimmerman 
point this out in their Principles of 
Rural Urban Sociology when they 
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say: ‘There are times in the history 
of a state such as during a crisis, a 
famine or the falling of a society in 
which the whole urban environment 
is deserted rapidly and the popula- 
tion becomes ruralized. Rome declined 
in the fifth century from approxi- 
mately a million to about 50,000 peo- 
ples.’’ If the farm is a good place to 
live in times of a crisis, it is no place 
in which to be particularly scared in 
what we call ‘‘good times.’’ Country 
children should be given the oppor- 
tunity for coming to a new apprecia- 
tion of the security and serenity that 
land ownership brings to people who 
possess and are possessed by it. 

Of course, the crux of the whole 
situation is the rural teacher’s. Hers 
is the difficult task of interpretation 
of the times to her people. Hence the 

(Continued on Page 164) 


Children Who Misbehave 


Second of a Series of Twelve Articles on Specific Behavior 
Problems Which Confront the Classroom Teacher' 


OOD discipline lets the child 
experience the satisfaction of 
fitting into the group, and 
helps to create an atmosphere 

conducive to learning and achieve- 
ment. It builds up a healthy attitude 
toward authority as something neces- 
sary for gaining mutual and desirable 
ends, rather than as an arbitrary 
blind force imposed from above. Be- 
cause the adjustment to authority is 
actually an exceedingly difficult ad- 
justment for every human being, it is 
desirable for the school to give special 
attention to this phase of the child’s 
development. 

Whatever the specific causes behind 
a given incident of the child’s misbe- 
havior, there are certain general prin- 
ciples involved in handling it that 
should be considered in the light of 
their effect on the mental health of 
the child, even though it may mean 
changing certain traditional ways of 
managing disciplinary problems. 

What can the teacher do to secure 
desirable behavior? 

Establishing a harmonious relation- 
ship between teacher and child is us- 
ually more desirable than forcing a 
confession. 





‘Prepared by the Department of Child Guid- 
ance, Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, 
and om in pamphlet form by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Sev- 


enth Avenue, New York. Price per copy. 


A harmonious relationship between 
the teacher and pupils 

—makes it possible for the child who 
is sure of the understanding and 
fairness of his teacher to discuss his 
misbehavior with her more readily 
than with one he feels is prejudiced 
or unsympathetic ; 

—gives the child the assurance that 
he can rely upon his teacher to un- 
derstand that he has difficulty in 
speaking up at once. Giving him 
time to establish a more tractable 
frame of mind means that he will 
be able to speak more freely than 
he would if the teacher tried to 
“force the issue too quickly. More- 
over, if he can feel friendly toward 
the teacher, he will be less likely to 
repeat the misconduct because he 
will want to please her. 

The use of force may cause the 
child to 

—confess through fear alone and so 
be driven to antagonism and spite ; 

—try to lie out of the situation, thus 
complicating it still further; (The 
group may sympathize with him in 
his predicament, and side with him 
against the teacher, or may hold 
him in contempt and so develop un- 
healthy feelings of self-righteous- 
ness. ) 

—feel unjustly accused when he is 
honest in his denial, thus causing 


him to question the fairness of 
authority and weakening the teach- 
er’s prestige with him and the 
group ; 

—refuse to talk, repeated accusations 
merely driving him to further ob- 
stinacy ; 

—feel that his offense does not war- 
rant his being singled out, thus im- 
pairing his faith in the teacher’s 
judgment ; 

—feel encouraged to repeat the of- 
fense as a “‘publicity stunt’’ be- 
cause of the importance the teacher 
attaches to it. 

Tale-bearing should be discouraged 
as not conducive to self-respect. 


Reporting to the teacher can only 
be self-respecting if 

—the group is shown the difference 
between running to teacher to tattle 
and the occasional necessary re- 
porting of some misbehavior work- 
ing hardship on a third person, 
such as the theft of a child’s money 
or property ; 

—the child who reports can be made 
to feel that he and the teacher are 
interested not only in restoring the 
property, but also in helping the 
offender to regain his self-respect 
and to display a more social be- 
havior in the future. 

Tale bearing may 
(Continued on Page 166) 














Editorial Notes And Comment 


Why Have ORACE MANN said, ‘‘In our country 
Schools? and our times, no man is worthy the 

honored name of statesman who does not 
include practicable education of the people in all plans 
of administration.’’ 

Let us see if the statesmen themselves agreed with this 
qualification. Twenty years or more before American 
Independence, Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘The good edu- 
cation of youth has been esteemed by wise men in all ages 
as the surest foundation of the happiness both of private 
families and of commonwealths.’’ Immediately after In- 
dependence, Washington said: ‘‘Knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happiness. In one in 
which the measures of government receive their impres- 
sions so immediately from the sense of the community as 
in ours, it is proportionately essential.’’ About the same 
time Jefferson said: ‘‘It is an axiom in my mind that our 
liberty can never be safe but in the hands of the people 
themselves, and that, too, of the people with a certain 
degree of instruction. This is the business of the State, 
and on a general plan.’’ James Madison said : ‘‘ A popular 
government without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it is but a prolog to & farce or a tragedy, 
or perhaps both. The people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives.’’ More recently Woodrow Wilson said: 
‘Without popular education no government which rests 
on popular action can long endure; the people must be 
schooled in the knowledge and if possible in the virtues 
upon which the maintenance and success of free institu- 
tions depend.’’ Herbert Hoover says: ‘‘Self-government 
ean succeed only through an instructed electorate. The 
more complex the problems of the nation become, the 
greater the need for more and more advanced instruc- 
tion.’’ 

These and thousands of similar expressions from other 
statesmen, patriots, and authorities on civic affairs prove 
that schools are necessary to preserve our state and nation 
and their governments of the people, by the people, and 
for the people; and of course this means that schools are 
necessary to preserve all the institutions that have grown 
up under our form of government. The common schools 
are the means of making effective the six purposes of 
our government set forth in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution. 


ITHOUT teachers there would be no 

schools; for teachers are the absolute- 
ly essential workers that make the schools 
effective. Teachers constitute the army of defense against 
the devastating enemy, ignorance, and are just as neces- 
sary as any army of defense against any conceivable for- 
eign enemy or domestic rebellion. That is what great 
statesmen and educators mean when they say that a high 
general level of trained intelligence is absolutely neces- 
sary in a democracy; for the teachers constitute the 
agency for training the intelligence. Therefore, the State 
for its own self-preservation provides that teachers be 


Why Have 


Teachers? 


employed; prescribes their qualifications, maintains col- 
leges and universities for their education and special 
training, and levies taxes for their remuneration. 


What Shall VER since the establishment of pub- 
Teachers lie education as a function of the 
Be Paid? State, it has been accepted as an axiom 


that the State or its local subdivisions 
must pay for the necessary service of teaching. It is gen- 
erally agreed that teachers have not been overpaid, and 
many good citizens believe that they have been underpaid ; 
those who know the facts concerning the importance of 
the teachers’ work, the cost in time, energy, and money 
to prepare for it, and the actual salaries paid generally 
believe teachers’ salaries have been inadequate. Our own 
research department found a year or two ago that teach- 
ers were paid less on the average than the wage earners 
in many manufacturing industries in Illinois, and that 
in the rise of wages after 1913 the increases to teachers 
were much less than to union labor, or in the ratio of 
116 to 140. 

The Governor’s Tax Conference, the chief purpose of 
which seems to be to find means of reducing taxes and 
public expenditures and which strongly recommends such 
reductions, says in its report: 

We are not unmindful of the fact that there are many 
essential expenses of government in which no reductions appear 
feasible. For example, careful study of the salary scale of 
Chicago’s school teachers is beyond the limits of our duties and 


opportunities. But it has not appeared to us that the salary 
scale is unreasonable. 

The remuneration of these essential workers is not as 
large as that of some of the auxiliary employees. The 
Chicago Principals’ Club Reporter for September, 1931, 
said: 

There has been a tremendous increase in the amount spent 
for non-teaching service, while teachers have been compelled 
to lower their standards of living to cope with the high prices 
during the recent period of prosperity. Non-teaching groups’ 
salaries were raised over a period of fifteen years from one 
hundred to three hundred per cent, while teaching groups were 
raised from 35 per cent to 60 per cent. As a result teachers are 
now among the lowest paid of Board of Education employees. 
Janitors start ata yearly salary of $1,540, while teachers start 
at $1,500. The maximum salary of principals of elementary 
schools is $4,800, while the maximum salary of engineers of 
elementary schools is $5,340. In 120 Chicago schools engineers 
are paid a higher salary than the principals in the same build- 
ing. A janitress, with no preparation, starts with a salary 
($1,500) equal to that of a beginning teacher. 

Just here we wish to add that all these salaries are 
much higher than those received by thousands of teachers 
in downstate Illinois. Surely teachers are not overpaid. 


Reductions, T HE TIME for employing teachers for 
Defaults, next year is approaching, and there is 
And Results &t@ve danger of reductions in salary. 

ere has always been complaint against 
taxes, and, in this time of industrial depression and finan- 
cial panic, this complaint has developed into an actual 
rebellion against collection of taxes. Astounding ineffi- 
ciency, or worse, in the assessment of property has been 
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January, 1932 


discovered, and the most glaring inequalities and inequi- 
ties exposed; therefore, it is often stated now that our 
tax system has broken down. The tax base, or the assessed 
valuation of property is decreasing, which causes a de- 
crease in public revenues; and in some counties large 
amounts of school revenues already collected have been 
lost or tied up by bank failures. There have probably 
been waste, graft, and extravagance in some departments 
and functions of government, and the people are now so 
aroused to a determination to make retrenchments that 
they may not discriminate between necessary and unne- 
cessary expenditures. The oversupply of teachers and the 
extreme degree of unemployment cause many applica- 
tions for every teaching position and give an excuse for 
reducing salaries. 


Many districts, even in prosperous times, have spent 
far beyond their income, have reached the limit of their 
borrowing power, and in this time of depression and 
shortage, find themselves heavily burdened with bonds, 
outstanding orders, anticipation warrants, and interest 
due. In fact some districts are defaulting their bonds and 
interest payments and their teachers’ salaries. For in- 
stance, when this is written, the proud and reputedly 
wealthy city of Chicago owes its teachers for four months’ 
work, two of which are as far back as May and June, 1931, 
and there is no money in sight for present or future pay- 
ments. The teachers have kept steadily at work and are, 
therefore, carrying almost the entire cost of educating the 
half-million school children of that city. While wealthy 
property owners are on tax strike, while the assessors are 
down at Springfield guarding their jobs, and while the 
politicians are selfishly scheming to win partisan or fac- 
tional advantages or victories, the teachers are paying the 
price of educating the future citizens. Citizens of what? 
Teachers are beginning to ask this question; for they are 
beginning to question the soundness of our institutions, 
the integrity of our government, and the stability of our 
social order for which they have heretofore been prepar- 
ing citizens. Teachers have felt it their duty to teach 
future citizens loyalty to our government, respect for its 
laws, and an intelligent and righteous participation in 
the affairs of government, such as the making of laws. 
But now the state and local governments are failing in 
the administration and enforcement of the laws to pro- 
vide revenues to pay them for this and other necessary 
service. Either their teaching has been ineffective as a 
civic influence, or it has been counteracted by selfishness, 
greed, a rampant and unsocial individualism, and other 
civie sins. Neither fault can be corrected by reduction or 
default of payment of salaries, which will surely reduce 
the effectiveness of teaching. 


What Shall = MATURE professional teachers of 
We Do? Illinois realize the dangers in the pres- 
ent situation and are asking: ‘‘ What shall 

we do about it?’’ We state here some of the suggestions 
made by the best of them in answer to their own question. 
We must inform all patriotic and public-spirited citi- 
zens of the facts and must appeal to their sense of loyalty, 
justice, and fair play. We must become teachers of adults 
as well as of children and must impress voting citizens 
with the facts and principles stated in these editorials 
and other related principles and facts. The parents of 
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our pupils should be enlisted in a campaign to save the 
schools. We must prove to them that the schools are 
worth all they cost, and more, and that this cost is not 
large as compared with the cost of crime and ignorance, 
or even the cost of tobacco, cosmetics, movie shows, auto- 
mobiles and gasoline for joy riding, and other luxuries. 
The people of Illinois must retain their faith in the schools 
and in their ability to pay for them. 

We must not countenance waste or extravagance in 
any public expenditure, but must stand firm for economy 
and efficiency in the administration of all public affairs. 
Idlers and unnecessary employees on public payrolls must 
be weaned from their honored political parasitism, which 
should really be considered a dishonorable and pampered 
pauperism or actual larceny from the public. If there is 
graft in public works, it must be stopped. If we expect 
taxpayers to continue their support of public institutions, 
they must be assured that every dollar collected from 
them will purchase 100 cents worth of necessary service 
to the public, and that large sums will not be used to 
reward efficient vote getters or to enrich influential 
thieves. 

We must continue to advocate equality and justice in 
taxation, the full and equal enforcement of all tax laws, 
and honesty and efficiency in their administration It is 
clearly apparent that there have been gross inequalities 
in property assessments, that enormous amounts of legally 
assessable property have not been assessed at all, and that 
rank favoritism has been practiced in reviewing and fix- 
ing or canceling final assessments. The carelessness of 
voters or their ignorance of the qualifications or disquali- 
fications of candidates has caused the election of unquali- 
fied, inefficient, or dishonest men to important assessment 
offices; and the multiplicity of assessors, assessment 
boards, boards of review, and tax commissions has made 
it impossible to place responsibility. 

These assessment weaknesses and evils and the alleged 
extravagance and waste of public funds have caused a 
**tax strike,’’ or rebellion against collections, which has 
resulted in a condition called ‘‘the breakdown of our tax 
system.’’ The collection of half or more of the taxes of 
Illinois is a full year behind time, some of it is two or 
more years behind, and some will never be collected. If 
our schools and the State itself are to be saved, isn’t it 
about time for teachers and all other good citizens to take 


a firm stand against the two evils undermining them? 


Finally, we must give the very best teaching service 
of which we are capable. This is our duty as teachers 
and as loyal citizens. It is also good policy if we are 
to hold the support of the publie for good schools and 
fair salaries. The teachers of Chicago and some smaller 
communities have given a magnificent demonstration of 
loyalty by teaching for months without pay. Let us hope 
that they can hold out until they are paid and that they 
will be paid soon. Let us go just as far as the public will 
support us in teaching the truth about the evils that 
beset us and their remedy. Let it not be said in the future, 
as it is said by some now, that if the schools had done 
their full duty in training for character and citizenship 
such evils would not assail our institutions and such dan- 
gers would not threaten our state. As long as we teach, 
whether paid or not, let us do a good job of it. 


R. C. Moore. 








A School-Community Fair 


Part of a Three-Year Plan for Community-High School Co-operation 
Sponsored by the Marshall Township High School 


By 
OTIS KEELER 
Supt. of Schools 
Marshall, Illinois 


N the May, 1931, issue of the 
Inuinois TEACHER appeared a 
description of the three-year 
plan for community-high school 

co-operation launched by the Marshall 
Township High School. In that ar- 
ticle I related what we had done and 
were doing by way of encouraging 
such co-operation. Reference was 
made to a Community Fair, which we 
included in our plan of co-operation. 
This feature of our program was held 
on September 24, 25, and 26, last. 

Despite prevailing economic condi- 
tions and weather decidedly against 
us, good crowds attended all sessions 
and everyone was well pleased. Many, 
perhaps, came with the expectation 
of seeing something of the old ‘‘street- 
fair’’—with its ball-throwing, rou- 
lette-wheels, snake-shows, and fortune 
tellers—but even these went home 
thoroughly convinced that everything 
was clean and above question and 
feeling that it was truly a commu- 
nity fair—one of which any citizen 
could be proud. 

Space will not permit a complete 
description, but I shall tell enough to 
give an idea of the project. Because 
of its being the first year of such a 
venture here, we were compelled to 
proceed cautiously. The fair is only 
an ‘‘infant’’ and has within it great 
possibilities of development, which we 
hope to materialize within the coming 
two or three years. It may by no 
means be judged as a finished 
product. 

The lighted football field was the 
scene of the opening attraction Thurs- 
day evening—a fine program of music 
and free acts. This type of program 
was repeated each afternoon and eve- 
ning during the fair. Drum corps 
from surrounding cities assisted us. 
The Marshall High School band was 
on the grounds and contributed its 
part to the entertainment at all times. 


By way of rides, there were a good 
merry-go-round, a Ferris wheel, and 
a chair-plane. Of course there were 
plenty of ‘‘eating joints,’’ where pop 
corn, candy, and ‘‘hot-dogs’’ were to 
be had. 

So much for the ‘‘bait.’’ The main 
attraction was the exhibits, which 
were displayed in the gymnasium, 
among them a number of interesting 
ones brought in by rural schools. Con- 
cerning these exhibits the Paris Daily 
Beacon News said: 

**Despite the rain which soaked the 
field and left water standing, hun- 
dreds of people, representing all parts 
of Eastern Illinois, were in attendance 
at last night’s program. The exhibits 
were inspected by those in attendance, 
all classes receiving many complimen- 
tary remarks.”’ é 

In addition to the school exhibits, 
there were merchants’ exhibits, grain, 
sheep, poultry, dairy, swine, and home 


economics displays. Many of the ex- 
hibitors were school children, but 
among them were also several adults. 

The climax of all attractions was 
the big parade held on the downtown 
streets Friday afternoon. Notwith- 
standing the fact that a hard rain fell 
most of the day, the parade was over 
a mile in length and boasted some 
beautiful floats from rural and city 
schools, club organizations of the city, 
various individual stunts, ete. With 
the weather favorable, the parade 
would no doubt have been one of the 
most colorful ever held in the city. 
Again to quote an outsider’s view- 
point, the Paris Beacon News had this 
to say concerning the parade: 

**Over 1000 people participated in 
the parade—approximately 800 chil- 
dren and at least 200 adults. There 
were twenty-five floats gaily decor- 
ated to add to the beauty of the pa- 

(Continued on Page 164) 





SNAPSHOTS OF THE PARADE 


Above: A rural school float. Below: A city school float 
Inset: An individual exhibit 
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The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


‘It is a great thing for a child to bear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


Judging Children’s Reading 


NQUIRIES come to the office from 

time to time relative to some sort 

of guidance in selecting books for 

children. About the best help we 
know is found in Children’s Reading, 
by Terman and Lima, Chapter 10, 
published by D. Appleton & Co. We 
submit a brief outline from this 
souree which contains the funda- 
mentals one should keep in mind 
when choosing books: 

1. The book should inculcate worthy 
ideals of conduct and achievement which 
can actually motivate the chilg’s life. 

It is necessary to make a sharp dis- 
tinction here between the type of book 
which leads to dreams of impossible ac- 
complishments and that which stimulates 
the formation of ideals that may be 
realized. 

2. It should serve to cultivate an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. 

3. It should add to the child’s fund of 
desirable knowledge. 

4. It should arouse a desire for further 
reading of good literature. 

The author goes on to mention the 
(1) general attractiveness, (2) type, 
(3) length, and (4) illustrations. All 
must be considered in relation to the 
age of the child for whom the book is 
written. 


Choosing Children’s Books 


Children’s books should be selected 
with discrimination. When a child 
tires of a toy it is discarded and soon 
forgotten. But a book carries an 
after-effect which is either good or 
bad. Parents and others should exer- 
cise discriminating care in making 
their children’s book selections. 


Hitty, Her First Hundred Years 


The John Newbery Medal is award- 
ed annually to the author who makes 
the most distinguished contribution to 
literature for boys and girls. Last 
year Hitty was chosen by a commit- 
tee of children’s librarians at the 
annual convention of the American 
Library Association, which was held 
in Los Angeles. 

Since the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Cirele makes it a practice to adopt the 


John Newbery medal winner in its 
annual course of reading, Hitty 
graces the current set of Circle books. 

Our readers will be interested in 
knowing that Hitty is a doll of great 
charm and real character. It is in- 
deed a privilege to be able to publish 
her memoirs which, besides being full 
of the most thrilling adventures on 
land and sea, also reveal a personality 
which is both delightful and forceful. 
One glance at her portrait will show 
that she is no ordinary doll. Hitty, 
or Mehitable, as she was really named, 
was carved from a piece of white ash 


by a peddler who was spending the 
winter in Maine. Phoebe Preble, for 
whom Hitty was made, was very 
proud of her doll and took her every- 
where, even on a long sailing trip in 
a whaler. In this way Hitty’s horizon 
was broadened and she acquired 
ample material to make her memoirs 
exciting and instructive. 

Hitty is a real doll, made over a 
hundred years ago, of stout ash wood. 
She now poses for Miss Lathrop and 
Miss Field and is embarked on a new 
career, as the joint property of two 
such distinguished people. 








THE JOHN NEWBERY MEDAL WINNERS TO DATE 


1922— Tue Story or MANKIND.......................... 


Pub. 
Grades Price Price 


ee Van Loon 78 $1.00 $ .95 


Fascinating outline of universal history for chil- 
dren, reaching from the cave-man to 1920. 


1923—Voyaces or Dr. DoLiTTLE. 


Lofting 4-5-6 2.50 1.50 





Dr. Dolittle’s wonderful voyage to Spider-monkey 
Island was perhaps the most amazing voyage that 


has ever been heard of. 
1924—DarkK FRIGATE 





Hawes 7-8 1.26 1.10 


Wherein is told the story of Philip Marsham, bred 
a sailor, who lived in the time of King Charles, but 
came home after many hazards with pirates and 
fought for the King. Has a fine flavor of Bideford 


and Devon country about it. 





1925—Tates FroM Sitver LANDS 


Finger 5-6-7 2.50 2.00 


Fascinating legendary stories out of South America 
based upon tales that the author took down at first- 
hand from the Indians he met in his wanderings. 


1926—-SHEN oF THE SEA 


Chrisman 7-8 2.00 1.50 





Short stories about Chinese people and life which 
blend happily a foreign atmosphere and a sense of 
reality. Told delightfully with humor and spright- 


liness. 
1927—-Smoky 


James 6-7-8 1.00 82 





The range and the corral, the round-up and the 
rodeo as seen through the eyes of Smoky, the mouse 
colored cow-pony; told in the vernacular of the 


cowboy. 
1928—Gay NEcK 


Mukerji 6-7-8 1.25 1.00 





The thrilling story of a carrier pigeon who begins 
life in Calcutta, goes to France during the war to 
serve as a messenger, and eventually returns to his 


young master in India. 


1929—Tue TRUMPETER OF KRAKOW................. 


How the commemoration of an act of bravery and 
self-sacrifice in ancient Krakow saved the lives of a 
family two centuries later. In this story of Poland 


there is adventure and mystery. 


1930—Hurry, Her First HUNDRED YEABRS...... 


penisinapiultncnieed Field 6-7-8 2.50 1.55 





Nore :—These excellent books will be wungpet upon receipt of order and remittance covering 
rele preapeses containing the titles of more than 


fied according to the school grades wil 


same. A copy of the Illinois Pupils Readi 
400 books c 
Manager, 
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be sent gratis upon application to the 

















Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


MRS. WINIFRED E. DRENNAN, 
225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois, Contributing Editor 


Our State 
Charter 
Interpreted 


By 
MRS. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 
Member, Bd. of Managers 


HERE was a time when school 

districts were small; when all 

the parents knew the teachers 

and all the teachers knew the 
home background of their pupils. 
Gradually, as communities grew larg- 
er, this desirable acquaintance grew 
less and less. until it ceased; then en- 
sued. a long period when teachers 
worked painstakingly, (and some- 
times painfully) with their pupils 
with practically no co-operation from 
the homes; true, they knew a good 
deal about the parents because every 
child was (and still is!) an open book 
of information along that line; the 
parents also knew much about the 
teachers, some of it unconsciously re- 
vealed by the children and some of it 
deliberately retailed in aggrieved bids 
for sympathy. Barriers of an almost 
hostile nature grew up between the 
home and the school. 

Then came the Parent-Teacher 
movement. Growing slowly at first, 
because teachers were a little afraid 
of parents’ meddling, and parents 
were a little in awe of teachers’ su- 
perior education, it yet grew steadily 
until it became what it now is, an ap- 
proved and accepted fact by both 
home and school. It is not to be de- 
nied that there were dangers and pit- 
falls along the early way; boundaries 
had to be established, and fences 
built, and the line of march outlined. 
This was done in the friendliest spirit 
of co-operation by parents and teach- 
ers in conference and the result 
stands before us today, embodied in 
our State Charter. 


The National By-laws—to which 
the By-laws of the State Branch con- 
form—had in the beginning provided 
three most essential safeguards in the 
ruling that the organization should be 
‘non-political, non-commercial and 
non-sectarian.’’ Dr. Randall J. Con- 
don, national vice president, recently 
commented thus upon these provi- 
sions: ‘‘The Founders had clearly in 
mind the spiritual and moral and 
physical welfare of children; of all 
children.’’ They here expressed their 
conviction that no question of a parti- 
san or sectarian nature should ever be 
allowed to prevent parents and teach- 
ers from working together with good- 
will and tolerance, and respect for the 
opinions of others, in mutual confi- 
dence. This is the ideal of the Na- 
tional Congress for its members in the 
local units; i.e., Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. It is the ideal for the groups 
which make up the State Branch. 
This vision and ideal of the Founders 
has been the unvarying policy of the 
National Congress for a third of a 
century. 


The State Charter lays down the 
following provisions : 

1. To carry on constructive work for 
better parenthood, better homes, better 
schools and better communities. 

2. To refrain from all partisan and 
factional political activities. 

3. To refuse consideration by the asso- 
ciation of personal grievances. 

4. To abstain from encroaching on ad- 
ministrative functions of the school. 

5. To co-operate with the principal and 
the teachers in promoting the best inter- 
ests of the school and the community. 


Acceptance of the Charter binds an 
association to the observance of these 
provisions. Thus, the By-laws and the 
Charter constitute the ‘‘Rules of the 
Road’’ for the conduct of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and every mem- 
ber, from President to Private, is ex- 
pected to know and abide by them. 
Where this has been done, associa- 
tions have flourished and have grown 
to high standing in the community; 
in such associations no cloud has 
arisen to obscure the shining purpose 
of the organization and no discredit 
a been cast upon the movement it- 
self. 


Let us consider briefly these Char- 
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ter provisions, grouping 1, 3 and 5 
as easier of observance, and taking up 
lastly, 2 and 4, which need deeper 
thought and more careful analysis. 

1. A plan of work to make the asso- 
ciation worth while; to keep it from be- 
coming a mere club or entertainment bu- 
reau, or a social pink tea; to insure pro- 
grams that provoke thought and discus- 
sion and so contribute to the making of 
better homes and better schools; better 
parents and better teachers. 

3. So obvious that it would be contest- 
ed only by the “irate parent,” (may his 
tribe decrease!) who always inspires 
such discussions. 

5. An effort to secure for the school 
and the community those things which 
will enabfe both to minister more com- 
pletely to the all-round needs of the chil- 
dren; to do this after conference with 
the teachers, with their approval and such 
help as they may feel free to give. 


Now let us turn to numbers 2 and 
4, more difficult to comprehend fully, 
but also even more essential to our 
permanent success as a continuing 
force. 

2. Entering into partisan or factional 
politics means entering into a fight; it 
splits an association, creates division 
among its members and often entirely 
destroys its usefulness, if not its life. 

4. It is not the intention of either this 
rule nor of the one above, to lessen the 
interest of parent-teacher association 
members in schoo] activities, nor to ren- 
der them helpless in school affairs. Next 
to the home, the school should be of the 
most intense interest to parents. But, it 
is in their capacity as citizens, that mem- 
bers should institute their reforms and 
carry on their disputes. When as citizens, 
they are not sufficiently aroused to do 
this, when their enthusiasms evaporate 
over night, then, either they are slothful 
citizens or their emotions have been un- 
duly played upon. 

Wise officers and members of a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association will stand to 
gether to protest against any use 
being made of their gatherings, ex- 
cept the one legitimate use for which 
they came into being: Child Welfare, 
through parent (and teacher) educa- 
tion. Ours is a permanent organiza- 
tion with a constant, undeviating ob- 
ject; this object is belittled and may 
be eventually obscured if our associa- 
tions are allowed to serve the fleeting 
purpose of those who neither see 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 


WALTER F. BOYES, Manager, Galesburg, Illinois 


The Challenge 
of the Preface 


HE MORE familiar one be- 

comes with books and the more 

he relies upon them for his own 

purposes, the more significant 
is the preface of a book as it comes 
first into his hands. The author’s 
purpose in writing the book is usually 
a part of his prefatory statement, and 
he dare not allow the book to fall too 
far below his declared purpose. If 
the author must write to the level of 
his purpose, the reader may well test 
his reading by holding the book up 
to what the writer of it claims as his 
purpose in writing. 

Then the author often makes effec- 
tive claim to our attention through his 
preface. Here are extracts from the 
statements of purpose made by four 
different authors. The aim in setting 
them down here is, of course, to show 
that the Teachers Reading Circle 
books of the current year have each 
a worthy purpose. 


RoMANCE oF ScreNcE SeErIgs, 
Du Puy. In one of his four books this 
author says: 

This is not a book on entomology, but 
a travelog of insect land. 

It is not intended to add to the knowl- 
edge of the scientist, but to show the 
general reader the vastly important rela- 
tionship which exists between insects and 
human beings. 

Its purpose is not to set forth weighty 
information in an impressive manner, 
but simple facts in such a way that the 
story of them will be easy to read. 

It is not written for the occasional stu- 
dent who delights in dry tomes, but for 
the multitude whom it would help to dis- 
cover that there is romance among these 
small neighbors that is as enthralling as 
that encountered by sailors shipwrecked 
on outlandish, far-away islands. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL, Mossman, was 
written with this as a part of its 
background : 

It is with the spirit of interpreting 
school procedure in the light of present 


findings and evaluations that the follow- 
ing pages have been written. The author 
has been privileged to study under some 
of the great teachers in education. She 
has come in contact with the work of 
some superior teachers of children. She 
has been fortunate in knowing many who 
are sympathetic and discriminating stu- 
dents of child life and child learning. 
Out of this wealth of contacts she has 
been formulating a point of view that 
seems to be in accord with the science 
and philosophy of education. These 
pages are the result of such experiencing 
and thinking. They are offered with the 
thought that they may meet some im- 
mediate needs of teachers and may, in a 
measure, promote interest in further 
progress. 

In the light of our present knowledge 
of the learning process, we must conclude 
that the surest mode of learning a thing 
is through experience. We learn what 
we do and we learn when we do. Living, 
then, is the medium of learning. 


EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER, Ger- 
mane and Germane, has for a purpose 
and is written under conditions sum- 
marized in this way: 


The primary purpose of the authors is 
to present a theory and practice of char- 
acter building, that is, of personality 
enrichment, by means of a program de- 
signed to enable the home and the school 
to co-operate more intelligently and zeal- 
ously. The fundamental assumption 
which has motivated and controlled the 
researches of the authors for the past 
three years is that any program of char- 
acter education will succeed only in the 
degree that parents and teachers co- 
operate wisely and whole-heartedly. With 
this basic assumption, a series of experi- 
ments, investigations, and school, home, 
and community projects has been carried 
out in 16 cities and 31 rural communities 
with 915 teachers and 5,463 parents co- 
operating. These teachers and parents 
have in their intelligent, co-operative en- 
deavors for the past three years made a 
contribution to the study of character 
training in at least two ways: (1) Cer- 
tain crucial character-training problems, 
universal in nature, have been ascer- 
tained; (2) a successful technique or 
method by which to approach and solve 
these vital child problems has been ex- 
perimentally determined in both rural 
and urban communities. 


HuMAN Prosiems, Benjamin, claims 
value for the following reasons : 

Under this plan an attempt is made to 
present outstanding problems of the 
human race, not from the standpoint of 
specialists, since that would be mani- 
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festly impossible as well as undesirable 
for the purpose of the course, but rather 
from the standpoint of one who is inter- 
ested in the whole ficld of human endesv- 
or to the extent that he appreciates and 
supports the efforts of workers in every 
department of learning to advance the 
wisdom and the welfare of mankind. The 
aim is to develop an appreciation of ad- 
vanced study. The students are asked to 
consider the attitudes with which human 
problems have been approached, the 
motives with which they have been at- 
tacked, and the methods by which they 
have been solved. The teaching of infor- 
mation as such is left to the various 
college departments. Subject matter is 
used only in attempts to arouse an under- 
standing sympathy for the methods and 
motives of scholars, scientists, research 
specialists, social workers, statesmen, 
artists, religious leaders, and skilled solv- 
ers of problems of all times and of all 
nations. 

In connection with the type of orienta- 
tion course for which this book is de- 
signed, the academic skills can be 
acquired by those who need them. At 
the end of each chapter, with the excep- 
tion of those which serve as the introduc- 
tion and the summary, topics for reports 
are suggested with two or three ref- 
erences to give the student a start. He 
may then go into the subject as far as 
his interest, ability, and the time at his 
disposal will permit. 





The Solar System Insane Asylum 


Poverty amid plenty; 

Starvation surrounded by sur- 
pluses ; 

Penury among people having pow- 
ers of production ; 

Pauperism and prosperity, poor- 
houses and pampered plutocrats ; 

Men and money, machines and ma- 
terials in superabundance, but all idle 
while millions need and desire what 
they could produce; 

Teachers without salary rendering 
society a necessary service in a city 
boasting of its wealth and Century of 
Progress ; 

Two populous nations threatening 
a great war that may ultimately in- 
volve many other nations, although it 
has recently been demonstrated that 
great wars are ruinous to civilization. 

Many people who believe them- 
selves sane have concluded that all 
the planets of the solar system are in- 
habited and that they are using Earth 
as their insane asylum.—R.C.M. 








Meeting, 


HE Board of Directors of the IIli- 

nois State Teachers Association 

met in the office of the Association 

in Springfield at nine o’clock A.M. 

on Monday, November 30, pursu- 
ant to a call by the president. 

There were present President John A. 
Hayes, Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, and N. M. 
Mason, directors, and also Secretary R. C. 
Moore and Treasurer Charles McIntosh. 


Mr. McIntosh made a brief report of 
the finances of the Association; but since 
the report of the Treasurer will be print- 
ed and presented to the annual meeting 
within a month, this report is not pre- 
sented here. 


Secretary R. C. Moore stated that he 
had received a statement from the Hart- 
man Printing Company that it is losing 
heavily on the contract for printing the 
Inurnors TeacHeR and that it would can- 
cel its contract after printing the Decem- 
ber number unless some arrangements 
were made to secure the Company against 
losses on the remaining six numbers cov- 
ered by the contract. The contract was 
then reviewed and was found to be essen- 
tially as follows: The Hartman Printing 
Company agreed to print, bind, and de- 
liver to the post office each month 40,000 
copies of the Itnrnors TEACHER, or such 
part of that number as may be necessary 
to supply our subscription list, for the 
sum of $24,600 for the ten numbers. The 
magazine is to consist of a minimum of 
32 pages and not over one-third of it is 
to be devoted to advertising. The Hart- 
man Company further agreed to take 
charge of the advertising and to take the 
proceeds of advertising as its remunera- 
tion, provided that the State Teachers 
Association is to make up the difference 
between what is actually received for ad- 
vertising and $24,600 if the proceeds from 
advertising be less than $24,600, and pro- 
vided further that the total liability of 
the Association for such difference shall 
not exceed $5,500. The Association agreed 
to furnish all copy, to plan the lay-out 
of the pages, to pay the postage on all 
copies mailed, and to veto the acceptance 
of advertising that the editor deems im- 
proper. 

After some discussion, the secretary 
was directed to call Mr. H. L. Williamson, 
President of the Company, and ask him 
to appear before the Board to explain the 
situation in regard to his difficulties. 
There appeared before the Board Mr. H. L. 
Williamson, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Harsha, 
and Mr. Minor L. Smith, all representing 
the Hartman Printing Company in va- 
rious capacities. Mr. Williamson acted as 
spokesman and stated his company is 
losing $1,500 a month on the contract for 
printing the Inurno1s TeacHer so far this 
year, that it could not continue to sus- 
tain such losses, and that the December 
number would be the last it could print 
unless it is in some way secured against 
at least a part of the loss. When ques- 
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tioned by the members of the Board in 
regard to the reasons for such losses, he 
explained that the economic depression 
and hard times has made it impossible 
to sell advertising space in sufficient 
amount and for such prices as will pay 
the expenses. 

Mr. Williamson was asked to state what 
further he expected of the Association, or 
what proposal he had for the solution of 
the problem. He stated the he expected 
to share the loss, but that the Association 
ought to increase its cash guarantee from 
$5,500 to $10,000 for the ten numbers. 
After this proposal, the representatives 
of the Company retired, and the Board 
earnestly discussed what ought to be 
done in the crisis. 

Finally Mr. Mason offered the follow- 
ing resolution and moved its adoption: 

Wuereas, No one now knows what 
the income from advertising will be 
for the remainder of the contract year, 
and, therefore, it is not now possible 
to accurately estimate the losses for 
printing the Intinois TEacHER; and 

Whereas, Granting additional cash 
compensation now does not encourage 
effort to sell advertising space; and 

Whereas, There will be a change of 
personnel of the Board of Directors on 

January 1, 1932, and the present Board 

deems it improper if not impossible to 

make definite arrangements that will 
be binding on the new Board in regard 


either to additional compensation for 

printing the Intmvors TeacHer or to the 

enforement of the present contract; and 

Wnuereas, No appropriation has been 
made for additional compensation and 
none can be made until the annual 
meeting on December 30; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Board does not 

attempt to bind the Association to pay 
additional compensation for printing 
the Inurnois Tracnuer, but that we do 
make the following recommendation to 
the incoming board: that, if at the 
end of the contract year, an audit of 
the books of the Hartman Printing 
Company, together with a check-up of 
the space sold to advertisers, shows 
that the company has had a loss on ac- 
count of failure to sell advertising 
space, the new Board assume and pay 
one-half such loss up to but not exceed- 
ing $4,500 in addition to the present 
guarantee as set forth in the present 
written contract. 

The motion to adopt was seconded by 
Mrs. Preble and was carried by a ma- 
jority vote of the Board. 

The secretary was directed to send Mr. 
Williamson of the Hartman Printing 
Company a copy of this resolution, which 
he did on December 4, 1931. 

A motion to adjourn was duly made, 
seconded and carried by vote. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary. 








Whom Shail We Believe? 


Our country is deluged with news- 
papers, magazines, books, pamphlets 
and other forms of printed matter 
containing the most conflicting state- 
ments of alleged facts, principles and 
ideals. The air vibrates with messages 
from orators, and the very ether con- 
stantly quivers with appeals to our 
reason, emotions, judgment, and pre- 
judices. But with all these gushing 
fountains of information, it seems to 
become increasingly difficult to dis- 
cern the truth as it applies to the 
numerous problems of our time, or to 
discriminate between selfish propa- 
ganda and social, political, and eco- 
nomie facts. 

For example, let us consider for a 
moment what we really know about 
Russia. That old nation, one of the 
largest and most populous on earth, 
is trying a social, political and eco- 
nomic experiment of tremendous im- 
portance, and still it is difficult to 
learn what is really going on there. 
A flood of words about Russia, its 
great experiment, and conditions 
there have been released by voice, 
pen, press, and radio; but the more 
we read and hear the more confused 
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we become. Much the greater part of 
newspaper literature on the subject 
up to this time has given the impres- 
sion that social, economic, and indus- 
trial conditions in Russie are utterly 
bad. The press, pulpit, patriots, and 
politicians have broadcast their criti- 
cism of the Russian experiment un- 
til anyone who even mentions Russia 
without a malediction exposes himself 
to the charge of disloyalty to America. 
But recently some travelers returning 
from Russia speak in rather compli- 
mentary terms of the sincere and 
happy co-operative efforts of the Rus- 
sian people to rehabilitate their na- 
tion and establish a new social order 
after an age of ruinous tyranny un- 
der the Tsars. 


Most of the publicity in this coun- 
try has had much to say about the 
suffering, riots, discontent, forced 
labor, and new forms of oppression 
under the Soviet. But Mr. Henry T. 
Rainey, a highly respected Member 
of Congress from Illinois, recently 
traveled several weeks in Russia to 
study conditions there; and in a let- 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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The Work of Deans of Women 


Associate Dean 


T the present time it is generally 
conceded that the chief pur- 
pose of education is the best 
development of the whole per- 

sonality of the individual in order 
that he may live an abundant, happy, 
and useful life. Since this is true the 
school must accept the responsibility 
of the growth of the individual moral- 
ly and socially, as well as intellec- 
tually and vocationally. For these 
reasons special workers are found in 
our high schools and colleges of to- 
day. Among these specialists are phy- 
sicians, trained nurses, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, vocational guidance 
directors, all of whom are co-operat- 
ing with or supplementing the work 
of the dean of women. 


The enrollment in many of our high 
schools has doubled within the last 
ten years. Many of our states have 
raised the compulsory education age 
to sixteen years, thus forcing a great- 
er number of students into the ranks 
of the high school. The American high 
school of today is a new type of insti- 
tution. It is no longer made up of a 
selected group of boys and girls; 
but it now represents a cross section 
of the community, in some cases in- 
cluding many races, and in all eases 
representing widely varying degrees 
of mentality. 


Such conditions in our schools, with 
increasing complexity of modern life 
and a broadened curriculum, have 
made necessary a dean of girls in 
every high school. Her chief business 
is the welfare of the girls. She views 
the student as a person, one with a 
life and soul of inestimable value. She 
is interested in helping the student to 
understand, and to fit into her en- 
vironment. 


In general the work of a dean is 
threefold : 

1. To provide for adequate guidance 
and adjustment for individual girls. 

2. To build a social or extra-curricular 
program which will help to meet the so- 
cial needs of boys and girls. 

3. To represent on the administrative 
staff, the needs of the girls and of the 
social program as policies are formulated 
and as plans are made for carrying on 
the many sided life of the school.’ 


Within recent years the duties of 
‘Sturtevant and Hayes, Deans at Work, p. 96. 


By GRACE E. NIX 


of Women N. I S. T. C. DeKalb, Illinois 


the classroom teacher have mul- 
tiplied ten-fold and, although every 
real teacher does what advisory 
work she can, her time is entirely too 
limited. The day of specialization is 
upon us—the boys and girls have at 
least five different teachers each day. 
Besides the fact that classroom teach- 
ers do not have sufficient time for in- 
dividual conferences, neither do they 
have sufficient knowledge of the home 
environment of the student, nor the 
results of the physical, the psychologi- 
eal, and the intelligence tests given by 
the school, to advise the individual 
wisely. The dean of girls is the one 
who should have this range of infor- 
mation with ample time free for in- 
dividual conference with any girl who 
may feel the need of her advice. 


Recent years have shown the need 
of a sound social program. It is neces- 
sary for the growth of democracy that 
boys and girls learn how to work with 
each other for the good of the group 
and how to assume social responsibili- 
ties. A carefully planned, well-bal- 
anced social program is one of the 
most vital means of aiding character 
building and the raising of group 
standards in school. In planning this 
program the dean of girls takes care- 
ful cognizance of the health, the schol- 
arship, and the various problems of 
the individual participants. It is her 
desire to provide a wholesome social 
program in some part of which each 
student will participate. 


If the dean is to make her work 
effective, she must have recognition as 
one of the administrators of the 
school. Perhaps she may be the only 
woman on the administrative staff to 
represent the girls. Her peculiar con- 
tributions consist primarily in ex- 
pressing the needs of the girls and 
women in her institution, and in help- 
ing to plan the general program of 
the school with the needs of the girls 
uppermost in her mind. 

Contacts with community organiza- 
tions bring the dean into communica- 
tion with some of the most valuable 
facilities for handling individual 
problems. She needs to know the 
agencies and the workers in those 
agencies that handle the girls in her 
school. She may be able to use the in- 
formation gained from a social agency 
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in solving a problem in the school life 
of a girl, or she may co-operate with 
a social agency by making adjustment 
in the curriculum of a girl. 

The dean of women in a college or 
university has the same general plan 
of program building as the dean of 
girls in the high school, with the ad- 
ditional responsibility of the home life 
of the women students in their new 
environment -— many of them away 
from their parents for the first time 
in their lives. If the college does not 
furnish adequate rooming accommo- 
dations in a dormitory for the women 
students, the dean finds it necessary 
to select homes near the campus, 
where the women may live; to see that 
certain standards of living are main- 
tained; and to keep in close contact 
with the home life of the students out- 
side of school hours. 


One might wonder why I have 
given so much space to the work of 
the dean of girls in the high school 
and so small amount to the dean of 
women in the college. For many years 
the college dean of women has been 
an established member of her faculty, 
while the high-school dean is a much 
more recent member of her group. It 
was only in 1921 that the National 
Association of Deans provided a high- 
school section. Within ten years it 
has grown to be the largest group in 
the association. In view of this rapid 
growth in numbers, it is evident that 
the dean of girls in the high school 
is proving her worth. 


And just what is this worth to the 
girls and the women during their 
school life? First, the influence that 
a fine personality may have through a 
conference with an individual. Sec- 
ond, the supervision and co-ordination 
of a sound, wholesome social program. 
Third, the close contact of the home 
and school. 


The person who attempts to fill the 
position of a dean should have numer- 
ous excellent qualities, but the sense 
of humor, patience, tact and the abili- 
ty to keep young in spirit are great 
assets. ‘‘Those who enter the field 
should have faith in youth and a 
vision of the end to be attained, to- 
gether with the training which will 
make possible this fulfillment.’’ 
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The 


ILLINOIs TEACHER 


A “Book-A-Month” for Students of Education 


a —peagee of the ILLINoIs TEACHER 
will be glad to learn that begin- 
ning with the Feb- 
ruary issue an out- 
standing book in the 
the field of Educa- 
tion will be review- 
ed for them each 
month by Robert B. 
Browne, member of 
the staff of the Col- 
lege of Education, 
University of Illi- 
nois, and Assistant 
to the Dean of the 
College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. 

These reviews are 
intended particular- 
ly for those in the 
field who wish to 
keep abreast of the 
advance in school 
affairs and so wish 
guidance in their 
reading. ‘‘This se- 
lection,’’ explains 
Mr. Browne, ‘‘is not to be taken as 
representing the ‘best’ book but is to 
be simply one that in my opinion 





’ 





ROBERT B. BROWNE 


might be an interesting and informa- 
tive one for those teachers so busy that 
they are unable to 
canvass recent pub- 
lications and make 
their own selec- 
tions.’’ The first book 
to be so reviewed is 
Buckholz’s ‘‘Fads 
and Fallacies in 
American Edueca- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Browne re- 
quires no introduc- 
tion to the teachers 
of the state, as his 
experience is com- 
prehensive and has 
brought him wide 
contacts with others 
in the educational 
field. Thirteen years 
as a classroom teach- 
er, high-school prin- 
cipal and city super- 
intendent served as 
a groundwork for 
his more recent connections with two 
state teachers’ colleges and with the 
College of Education of the U. of I. 

















A New College in 1932 
EACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia 


University, announces a plan for 
a new type of teacher-training insti- 
tution to open September, 1932. It 
will operate as an undergraduate unit 
at the college level. 

This new college, to be under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, will attempt to demonstrate radi- 
eally different methods in the selec- 
tion and training of young men and 
women who are to become teachers in 
nursery, elementary and secondary 
schools. While preparing these young 
people for teaching positions the new 
unit, which will grant the Bachelor of 
Science and the Master’s degrees, will 
operate also as a demonstration col- 
lege in which graduate students in 
Teachers College may observe im- 
proved methods in teacher training. 

In this respect the new college will 
be to the field of teacher training 
what the Lincoln and Horace Mann 
Schools of Teachers College are to the 
field of elementary and secondary 
education. As these schools attempt 
to create and demonstrate more effec- 
tive procedures in elementary and 
secondary education, the new college 
will attempt to create and demon- 


strate improved procedures in the 
training of teachers for elementary, 
secondary and nursery schools. 


Rigid methods of elimination will 
be used in the selection of students. 
High-school and college executives 
throughout America will be asked to 
co-operate in selecting those who show 
the richest promise of developing into 
highly competent teachers and educa- 
tional leaders. Selection will be on 
the basis of good health, sound schol- 
arship, desirable personal qualities, 
and promise of unusual growth. The 
student body will not be restricted to 
local sections of the country but will 
be chosen from a wide geographical 
area. 

This unusual care in creating the 
student body, to be limited the first 
year to 100 young men and 100 young 
women of outstanding ability and per- 
sonality, will be taken because it is 
felt that mediocrity is today the curse 
of the teaching profession. Insistence 
that half the students be young men 
is based on the conviction that teach- 
ing, almost monopolized at present by 
women, should be a profession for 
men as well. 


The duration of the period of study 


in the college will vary approximately 
from three to five years according to 
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the ability of the student, and will 
include at least one year spent in 
study and travel abroad. Students 
will be required to spend some time 
in actual work in industry and busi- 
ness so that when they become teach- 
ers they will have an adequate con- 
ception of the work of the world into 
which most pupils who graduate from 
our American schools must enter. One 
year of satisfactory teaching service 
in co-operating private and public 
school systems will be required before 
a degree is granted. Assurance of 
such co-operation has been obtained 
from a number of school systems. 


Cost of attendance at the college 
probably will not exceed $1,000 a 
year. It is hoped that a number of 
scholarships may become available for 
unusually promising young men and 
women who wish to prepare for the 
teaching profession and who cannot 
meet tuition costs. 

If the college is successful in achiev- 
ing its purpose, it itself will not only 
develop teachers far superior to most 
of those of the present day but its 
procedures will be adopted by teach- 
er-training institutions throughout 
the nation to bring an educational re- 
construction that, first and last. de- 
pends upon a new race of teachers. 

With its emphasis upon quality 
rather than quantity the new college, 
in so far as it succeeds and becomes 
influential in creating such a race of 
teachers, should tend to reduce the 
present over-supply of teachers of 
mediocre ability and personality and 
make the teaching profession as at- 
tractive to American youth of supe- 
rior ability and personality as those 
professions and callings in which only 
the superior person can achieve suc- 
cess that is measured by social useful- 
ness as well as by financial remunera- 
tion. 

Students in the new college will at 
first be housed in the present dormi- 
tories of Teachers College and will 
utilize existing classrooms and labora- 
tories. It is hoped that eventually 
new buildings will be erected to house 
the college. Effort will be made to 
utilize to the utmost the opportunity 
which New York City provides as a 
rich cultural center. Moreover the so- 
cial life of the students will comprise 
an important factor of their training 
program. 

Because problems of the future 
teacher will center about the child, 
the central core of the curriculum will 
deal with child nature and develop- 
ment and the students in training will 
have intimate contact, under careful 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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What Our Readers Are Reading 


Government As a Public Servant 


THe OrHer Swe oF GOVERNMENT, 
by David Lawrence. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y. 1931. 285 pp. Re- 
viewed by E. G. LENTZ, Southern 


Illinois State Normal University. 


Some aspects of the federal govern- 
ment too little understood by the rank 
and file of American citizenry are 
pertinently set forth in this little vol- 
ume. Non-technical in treatment it is 
in the best sense a popular exposition 
in which the general reader will find 
pleasure as well as profit. David Law- 
rence’s twenty years in Washington 
as newspaper correspondent and late- 
ly as head of the United States Daily 
make him a highly competent authori- 
ty upon the subject which he treats. 


What is fascinatingly discussed in 
this informing volume of thirty-four 
short chapters needed to be written 
because the government at Washing- 
ton does not advertise its greatest 
service to the American public. This 
information as to what the govern- 
ment may do to serve the individual 
citizen ought to be supplied in far 
greater detail than Mr. Lawrence has 
seen fit to give. The reading public 
knows little of the government at 
Washington except the sensational, 
the spectacular contests in the politi- 
eal arena. Government and politics 
are by no means synonymous terms 
and there is a vital distinction be- 
tween sensational politics and govern- 
mental service, which Mr. Lawrence 
makes clear. In the present state of 
major parties and the high standard 
of efficiency in a non-partisan civil 
service a change of administration 
makes slight interruption in the 
smooth on-going of the federal service. 


We hear a great deal of violent 
criticism of the increasing bureau- 
eracy at Washington as a kind of 
paternalism which curtails the free- 
dom of local self-government. As a 
matter of fact the trend toward fed- 
eralization has been a natural and in- 
evitable development partly due to 
the failure of state and local units to 
perform their full functions, but more 
to the expansion of business and in- 
dustry. It is a consequence of increas- 
ing complexity of modern industrial 
society and not a voluntary and wan- 
ton usurpation of governmental pow- 
ers. The war time centralization de- 
veloped an amazing efficiency in this 
biggest business of the world and in 
spite of the effort to return to the pre- 
war basis we now have a larger, more 


effective administrative machinery 
than existed in war time. The bureau- 
eracy which has developed is not 
meddlesome and offensively regula- 
tory; it is really a great fact-finding, 
co-operative institution which renders 
the greatest service to the individual 
citizen. It is costly but economical 
and infinitely justifies the cost in th 

character of the service. 


Better government we may have 
when economies supersede politics in 
the solution of vital problems. Less 
carping criticism, the disease of de- 
mocracy, and more cordial encourage- 
ment of the faithful public servant 
may result in inducing the best rather 
than mediocre talent to enter the pub- 
lie service. 


Looking Forward With Snedden 


AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
1960, by David Snedden. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York, 1931. 
Reviewed by ROSCOE PULLIAM, 
Superintendent of Schools, Harris- 
burg, Iil. 


The past two decades have wit- 
nessed a remarkable growth in high- 
school education in the United States. 
This growth has taken place in sev- 
eral highly important directions. The 
proportion of the total population at- 
tending such schools has increased 
more than threefold, necessitating a 
corresponding growth both in the 
number and size of individual high- 
school units; there has been vast im- 
provement in the quality and equip- 
ment of high-school buildings; and 
excellent progress has been made in 
improving the training of high-school 
teachers. To some critics it appears 
that there has been no corresponding- 
ly significant improvement in the ad- 
justment of the curriculum of the 
high schools to the needs of the in- 
creasing proportion of all the children 
of all the people who insist on attend- 
ing them. 


One of the boldest and most stimu- 
lating of these critics is David Sned- 
den. In his latest book, he very 
briefly describes his conception of an 
ideal secondary school program for 
an industrial democracy. The book 
purports to be the report of a Chinese 
commission sent in 1960 to study the 
high-school system of the United 
States. While it contains an unusual 
amount of material to challenge doubt 
and provoke discussion, the present 
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writer finds himself in hearty agree- 
ment with the general conclusions im- 
plied in the report. 


Education is to have a much broad- 
er social basis, and a much more vital 
and intimate interrelationship with 
the actual civic and industrial society 
of which it is a part, yet the high 
school proper is not to give any direct 
vocational training. Vocational train- 
ing is to be given in compulsory vo- 
cational schools adequate in number 
and variety to provide definite and 
specific training for all occupations. 
These schools are to be superimposed 
upon the high schools, and their out- 
put of trained workers is to be regu- 
lated by previously determined social 
need for each particular type of work- 
er. The three major functions of the 
high school proper are to train sound 
bodies, good co-operative citizens, and 
cultured individuals. When Snedden 
speaks of cultural education, however, 
he does not mean anything that re- 
sembles very much what now passes 
for cultural education. Culture is a 
various and individual matter; for a 
very few it may mean Latin scholar- 
ship, real not feigned; for some the 
mastery of a science ; for most a rath- 
er general appreciation knowledge of 
the things, processes and meanings 
of current life. 

The old stand-by requirements are 
gone. To quote an example: ‘‘In 
marked contrast to earlier time, .. . 
not more than twenty per cent of pu- 
pils take any (italics in text) mathe- 
matics in grades seven to twelve.’’ 
(Page 89.) A similar fate is dealt to 
all foreign and ancient languages, to 
most of what now marches under the 
inclusive banner of English, and even 
to logically complete courses in the 
sciences. Some of these consumma- 
tions, particularly the last, appear 
somewhat questionable to the present 
writer. 


Granting for the moment that the 
prophetic picture is one that should 
eventually be realized, it requires a 
bold optimism to believe that it can 
be done in thirty years; particularly 
in view of the changes in the larger 
social setting which it will necessarily 
require. But be that as it may, the 
book is one to startle the interested 
reader to critical thought, whether to 
sustain the general argument it sets 
forth or to refute its conclusions. It 
deserves a wide reading both among 
teachers and among laymen interest- 
ed in education. That many of the 
most enlightened of the latter still 
hold extremely naive notions about 
secondary education was attested re- 
cently by Julius Rosenwald’s publicly 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Only Teachers! 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 


Thou art not so unkind as man’s ingratitude. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


EN, in the course of human 
events, a great city like Chicago 
with a population of 3,457,000 and an 
assessed valuation of $3,694,000,000 is 
forced to admit before the entire world 
its failure month after month to pay 
the teachers in the public schools, it is 
fitting and proper that the attention 
of the citizens of Chicago be directed 
to the great importance of the service 
which teachers have rendered to this 
community and the country at large 
in the past, and the patience, devo- 
tion, and self-sacrifice with which 
they carry on in the present. School 
teachers have contributed far more 
than any other group toward— 

1. The preservation of all the culture 
and erudition transmitted by past gen- 
erations. 

2. The recognition of the rights of the 
common people. 

3. The conquest of a vast stretch of 
virgin territory in a short period of time. 

4. The rapid development of natural 
resources. 

5. The attainment by the United 
States of a position of primacy among 
the nations of the world. 

6. The establishment of the highest 
standards of living ever enjoyed by any 
people. 

7. Providing the background and train- 
ing favorable to the development of 
science and invention. 

8. The development of the ability to 
organize and conduct efficiently large 
scale production. 

9. The attainment by the common 
people of the greatest progress in educa- 
tion and culture that the world has ever 
known. 

10. A high appreciation of the right 
of each individual to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

11. Making America the land of op- 
portunity. 

A teacher in the Chicago Schools is 
not merely a conservator of the cul- 
ture of past generations. He also lays 
those foundations that are absolutely 
essential in maintaining civilization 
and he provides the inspiration that 
underlies hope in the future. 

1. Through training in the social 
sciences three and a half million people 
live together in peace and security. With- 
out this training, it would be utterly im- 
possible for a great city like Chicago to 
continue to function. 

2. A knowledge of mathematics makes 
it possible for the engineer to dig tun- 
nels, construct railroads, and reverse the 
flow of rivers. This same science is the 
handmaid of the architect who designs 
our temples of worship and plans sky- 
scrapers for our marts of trade. 

3. Science instruction in the schools 
accounts in a large measure for the gen- 
eral good health of the people of our 
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great metropolis. The intelligence which 
teachers use in training boys and girls 
in proper health habits is of inestimable 
value to the future citizenship of this 
great city. 

4. By means of the languages, chil- 
dren are taught their own mother tongue 
and are introduced to all that men have 
done, thought, and hoped for in the past. 
Through this medium they. become in- 
timately acquainted with all the great 
souls that have lived and wrought in 
order that human life might be the more 
enriched. 

5. Music and art, the enjoyment of 
which we thought for a long time to be 
the peculiar right of the chosen few, now 
are made available to all—the poor as 
well as the rich—through our schools. 
These two subjects may be regarded as 
portals through which we catch occa- 
sional glimpses of the very best that life 
affords. 

If democracy means anything, it 
means the equalization of opportuni- 
ty. The only group through which 
this ideal can be realized is that of the 
teachers in our schools. John Dewey 
says, ‘‘ What the wisest and best par- 
ent wants for his children, that should 
the community want for its chil- 
dren.’’ This is just the kind of edu- 
cational program the masses of the 
people of Chicago believe in, and they 
will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the best. 

Although money can be found with- 
out seeming difficulty to meet all 
other payrolls, the teachers remain 
unpaid. However, they will carry on 
in the face of inconvenience and finan- 
cial loss, eviction and hunger. Al- 
though they have been maltreated 
and their services to society appar- 
ently unappreciated, the teachers of 
Chicago will continue at their posts 
of duty. 

Eston V. Tusss, 
Director, Bureau of Curriculum, 
Chicago Public Schools. 





Russian Tours 


A series of tours of Russia is being 
arranged for the summer of 1932 by 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, author and 
newspaper woman, who is now in 
Russia studying travel conditions and 
arranging itineraries, and Roy H. 
Mackay, who has been conducting 
Russian tours for the past several 
years. 

A special tour for those who wish 
to make a study of political, social 
and economic conditions in Russia 
and their international significance, 
will be given under the personal di- 
rection of Dr. John Barrett, authority 
on international relations, former 
United States Minister to Siam, Ar- 
gentina, Panama and Columbia, and 
onetime (1907-1920) Director Gen- 
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eral of the Pan American Union at 
Washington. University credit may 
be secured for the completion of this 
trip. 

Those who propose to go to Russia 
during the coming summer are urged 
to submit a brief summary of their 
plans early in the year so that indi- 
viduals of similar interests may be 
grouped in small parties to follow 
itineraries of their own choosing. 

Communications should be address- 
ed to Roy H. Mackay, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New 
York City. 





Keeping Up in Agriculture 


The following are a few suggested 
means which contribute to an agricultural 
teacher’s professional improvement: 

1. Visit and know successful teachers 
of agriculture. 

2. Associate with successful farmers. 

3. Actively participate in such organiza- 
tions as the Farm Bureau, the Grange, etc. 

4. Whenever possible practice agricul- 
ture, even though it may be no more than 
the keeping of a back-yard flock or a 
garden. 

5. Register for extension, home study, 
and correspondence courses. 

6. Read the latest agricultural writings. 

7. Read the new books and articles con- 
stantly appearing on school administra- 
tion, teaching methods, etc. 

8. Cultivate the ability to evaluate new 
ideas, and a receptive attitude toward 
their trial. 

9. Eventually plan some definite gradu- 
ate study, either full year or summer 
session. 

10. Concentrate professional efforts 
along definite lines of improvement. 

—C. S. AnpERson, Penn State 
College, formerly of University of Illinois. 





It’s the Brain That Counts 


You can get along with a wooden leg, 
but you can’t get along with a wooden 
head. 

The physical value of man is not so 
much. Man as analyzed in our labora- 
tories is worth about ninety-eight cents. 
Seven bars of soap, lime enough to white- 
wash a chicken coop, phosphorus enough 
to cover the heads of a thousand matches, 
is not so much, you see. It is the brain 
that counts, but in order that your brain 
may be kept clear you must keep your 
body fit and well. That cannot be done 
if one drinks liquor. A man who has to 
drag around a habit that is a danger and 
a@ menace to society ought to go off to 
the woods and live alone. We do not 
tolerate the obvious use of morphine or 
cocaine or opium and we should not tol- 
erate intoxicating liquor because I tell 
you these things are what break down 
the command of the individual over his 
own life and his own destiny. 

We have not lived up to our laws; 
education is what we need to combat this 
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condition. When we have our younger 
generation completely educated we will 
not have types who say: “Why should I 
not have my rights as a citizen?” It is 
through the boys of today that we hope 
to see a sound and everlasting prohibition 
worked out in this country. If there ever 
was any great man who accomplished 
anything through the use of alcohol I 
would like to have the fact pointed out. 
We in the United States of America have 
tried to give you a field of action free 
from the barricades which used to be set 
up by the legalized liquor traffic. Keep 
yourselves free from all entangling 
habits. Remember, it’s the brain that 
counts.—By Dr. CuHartes Mayo, Scientist, 
Physician, Surgeon, in the November 1930 
Journal of the N. E. A. 





Mass Production 

“If a man wants to know what he thinks 
he starts a club, and if he wants to be 
very sure he calls a convention... We 
cannot think without a chairman. Our 
whims have secretaries; our fads have 
by-laws. Philosophy is a society. Our 
reforms are mass meetings. Our culture 
is a summer school. We remember our 
poets with trustees, and the immortality 
of a genius is watched by a standing com- 
mittee. Charity is an association. Theol- 
ogy is a set of resolutions. Religion is 
an endeavor to be numerous and com- 
municative. We awe the impenitent with 
crowds, convert the world with boards, 
and save the lost with delegates; and 
how Jesus of Nazareth could have done 
so great a work without being on a com- 
mittee is beyond our ken.”—Gerratp STAn- 
LEY LEE. 





A BASIC INDUSTRY 
A doctor, an architect and a bolshevik 
were discussing the priority of their occu- 
pations. 
The doctor said: When Adam’s side 
was opened and a rib removed to make 
woman there was a surgical operation— 
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medicine was the oldest profession. 

The architect said: Yes, but when the 
earth was made out of chaos, there was 
the building process, the use of materials, 
according to plan. The architect is there- 
fore the oldest. 

The bolshevik smiled and said: But 
who supplied the chaos? 





What Kind of Ads? 


Wwe want to accept advertisements 
only from reputable and legiti- 
mate concerns. Therefore, we trust 
you will recommend your publication 
to that kind only. If you know that 
any advertiser does not deal fairly or 
legally with his customers, please in- 
form us definitely about it and we 
shall discontinue our business rela- 
tions with him. But be sure your 
criticism or charges are justified. We 
have received some objections to one 
or two advertisements of a business 
that we are assured is entirely legiti- 
mate from a business and legal stand- 
point,—the small loan business. 

Of course we wish that no teacher 
ever had to borrow money. Since it 
seems that this wish is not soon to be 
fulfilled, we strongly urge every 
teacher who must borrow money to 
appeal first to his friends and neigh- 
bors, among whom should be the local 
bankers. But it seems that some 
teachers and many others find it im- 
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possible to obtain loans from friends 
or local banks and must look else- 
where. To supply this need and de- 
mand there have been established 
such ‘‘small loan companies’’ as those 
quite widely advertised throughout 
this state in this time of depression. 
We are assured that those advertising 
in our columns carry out their con- 
tracts to the letter and that the con- 
tracts and interest rates are in strict 
conformity with the law. But we ad- 
vise every teacher before borrowing 
to compute quite accurately just what 
interest he will pay so he will know 
exactly what his loan will cost him. 

In every General Assembly in re- 
cent years bills are introduced to 
amend the ‘‘small loan act’’ by reduc- 
ing the legal interest rates; but evi- 
dently the companies are able to con- 
vince the legislators and many other 
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reputable citizens that their rates are 
not too high; for no reduction has 
been made in recent years. 

Mr. Walter Provine is chairman of 
the committee on legislative policy of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 
His report for the regular session of 
the 57th General Assembly is on page 
15 of the October Illinois Journal of 
Commerce, and contains this para- 
graph : 

The present Small Loan Act, based on 
the survey of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, was threatened with amendment. 
The Chamber took a position against the 
proposed amendment after careful con- 
sideration of the facts. The proposal to 
amend the act was defeated. 

The rates charged under the act 
referred to may be too high, and we 
did not co-operate with the Chamber 
of Commerce in sustaining them. If 
they are to be lowered, the place to 
begin is with your local bankers, 
chamber of commerce, and members 
of the General Assembly.—R.C.M. 





A College Man’s Criticism of 
Schools 


HE period of formal training 

should accomplish at least two 
major objectives. In the first 
place, it ought to stimulate in the 
student a tremendous interest in 
all the intellectual forces surging 
around him. The great tragedy is 
that it fails to do just this. A promi- 
nent educational critic said recently 
that ‘‘there are comparatively few 
people alive in the world today, al- 
though there are many hundred mil- 
lions of living human beings.’’ The 
vast majority of men and women are 
consciously affected but little by the 
intellectual and spiritual forces of 
life. Their souls are dead, and no 
sparks of intellectual and spiritual 
phenomena ever arouse them. This 
situation is the major educational 
crime of this generation. 

The second objective of the period 
of formal training is that of equip- 
ping one with the tools essential to the 
conduct of his intellectual life. In 
order to think clearly one must pos- 
sess a mastery of certain mental tools. 
But of what use are tools of learning 
if one is wholly lacking in intellectual 
curiosity? .. . The most fundamental 
and serious cause of a lack of intel- 
lectual interest on the part of stu- 
dents is an attitude which consists in 
thinking of their education wholly in 
terms of the machinery of education 
rather than in terms of the mastery of 
fields of knowledge. . . . The major 


objective is to get through the system, 
and this implies with as little effort 
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as possible. . . . Most students substi- 
tute a time concept for the mastery 
concept, and their educational proc- 
ess is robbed of all intellectual mo- 
tives. Education under this system 
becomes a process of intellectual 
hurdling and carries with it little or 
no residuum of intellectual values.— 
Homer P. Rainey, Franklin College, 
in School and Society, March 28,1931. 





Propaganda Presents A Problem 


| ge eabagy- menses may be defined as 
effort directed systematically to- 
ward the gaining of support for some 
opinion or course of action. Such 
effort is usually exerted by dissemi- 
nating arguments, opinions, and al- 
leged facts and news among the peo- 
ple. But the matter so disseminated 
may be true, only part of the truth, 
or actually untrue. If the truth is 
disseminated without bias and for the 
express purpose of informing the 
public, it is not propaganda but is 
dependable information. 

Teachers are beginning to realize 
that an important problem of edu- 
cation is that of teaching youth how 
to discriminate between propaganda 
and unbiased information, and how 
to choose the harmonious morsels of 
truth from propaganda prompted by 
ulterior or conflicting purposes or 
motives. 


We beg leave to suggest that in de- 
terming the truth or weighing the 
value of any statement, young peo- 
ple should be taught to take into con- 
sideration answers to these questions: 

Who is authority for the state- 
ment? 

What is his character? 

What has been his usual attitude, 
selfish or altruistic? 

What are probably his motives in 
making the statement ? 

How does the statement harmonize 
with proved or accepted facts? 

Of course it requires a well-in- 
formed mind, freedom from preju- 
dice, and a desire for the truth to 
answer these questions; and these are 
other results of proper education. 

Verily, it costs much to learn the 
truth that makes us free! R. C. M. 





Whom Shall We Believe? 


(Continued from Page 156) 


ter to the Illinois State Register said: 

Just before I left Illinois the papers 
were full of reports of a bread riot in 
Moscow in which more than fifty persons 
were killed. Nothing of that kind oc- 
curred. The story was absolutely false. 
Perfect order prevails all over Russia. 
Life is as safe here as in any part of the 
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United States. The present government 
is firmly established and cannot be over- 
thrown. It has the enthusiastic support 
of the Russians. They are better off than 
they were before. Capitalistic nations 
should set their own houses in order and 
get ready to live with Russia. 


In another letter he says: 

There is no unemployment in Russia. 
All her great factories are running every 
day, all day and all night with three 
shifts. . . . Labor is absolutely free in 
Russia—none of it is forced. Every work- 
er of either sex selects his or her own 
job and quits when he pleases and selects 
another job. ... They rest one day out 
of every five days. They all have two 
weeks vacation every year at full pay. 

This does not harmonize with the 
ideas of oppression and forced labor 
for most people and idleness for oth- 
ers that we read about as being so 
distasteful to American workers. And 
now comes the New Republic of Sep- 
tember 9 with this statement: 

Six thousand American workingmen 
are going to Russia to live, leaving the 
land of rugged individualism and the risk 
of starvation to work in a land where 
individualism is at a discount and jobs 
are plentiful. One hundred thousand other 
Americans have applied for permission 
to cast their lot with the U.S.S.R., and 
the number who will cross the ocean will 
eventually be very large: Russia is seek- 
ing 10,000 American railroad men alone, 
and seems likely to obtain them. 

Similar comparisons could be made 
in regard to alleged information con- 
cerning other questions and problems ; 
for instance the tariff, the cause of 
the present depression, the remedy 
for it, the eighteenth amendment, the 
best means to preserve peace, the most 
equitable sources of public revenues, 
the proper purposes of education, 
ete., ete. Tons of paper, barrels of ink, 
and the all-pervading ether are being 
used to diffuse among the people the 
most conflicting opinions and alleged 
facts bearing on these problems. 


Again we ask: whom shall we be- 
lieve !—R.C.M. 





Illinois Congress of P-T 


(Continued from Page 154) 


thins steadily, nor see them whole, 

For more than thirty-one years the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has marched steadily on, 
holding, increasingly the respect and 
the confidence of the people. In no 
ease has this confidence been even 
slightly endangered except through 
failure to abide by our rules. Our 
work is a worthy and a noble work; 
let us never place it in jeopardy, 
either through ignorance of our laws, 
or by wilfully setting them aside for 
what may seem a righteous cause. 
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Remember that ‘‘if good men, from 
worthy motives, break the law down 
in one instance, evil men, in another 
instance, from unworthy motives, will 
also break it down.’’ And so there 
will be no principles established and 
no clear laid rules by which men can 
be guided in the conduct of their 
affairs. 





Our Readers’ Reading 


(Continued from Page 159) 
expressed approval and wide recircu- 
lation of a most absurd article that 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly.’ 


For the reason that the book should 
have a wide reading by laymen it is 
perhaps unfortunate that parts of it 
are heavy with the technical jargon of 
the curriculum expert. It is somewhat 
annoying even for the professional 
reader to have his enjoyment of really 
stimulating thought marred by re- 
peated struggle with such expressions 
as ‘‘the distinction between proxi- 
mate and deferred optimum function- 
ings’’ and ‘‘civism affecting courses.’’ 
Parts of the book demand a glossary. 


‘Winsor, Frederick. The Unintellectual Boy. 
The Atlantic Monthly, April, 1931. 








A New College in 1932 


(Continued from Page 158) 
guidance, with the children in labora- 
tory schools of Teachers College and 
other institutions. 


Because the future teacher must in 
a real sense be a social worker the 
curricula of the college will provide 
courses in social economy, sociology, 
economics, politics, and problems of 
civic and industrial life, and will look 
forward to providing each student 
active participation in some form of 
social work. An all-year camp is 
planned as an adjunct to the college 
to provide opportunities for field 
work in physical education, biology, 
astronomy, and other fields of science. 

The college will reject the tradi- 
tional point system. Graduation will 
be based upon satisfactory examina- 
tions of practical as well as academic 
character. 


Faculty members of the new col- 
lege will be selected as carefully as 
are the students. There will be close, 
intimate association between the stu- 
dent body and an outstanding faculty 
to bring about the contact of mind 
with mind, that contact of the spirit 
of the teacher with the ripening en- 
thusiasm of the pupil, which is the 
most important of all factors in edu- 
cation. 
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Human Relations in Teaching 


(Continued from Page 146) 
tional equipment for that living hap- 
pily and usefully with people, which 
at the outset we conceded to be the 
aim of education. 


It is, of course, a platitude to speak 
of Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and the pupil on the other. There 
would be great hope for the future 
of American education if teachers like 
Mark Hopkins on the log were ‘so 
numerous that it were likewise super- 
ficial to call attention to them. A 
greater teacher than Mark Hopkins, 
who lived many generations before 
that wise man was born, knew doubt- 
ing, hungry, perplexed humanity and 
demonstrated that the way to ‘teach 
them was not to command or to in- 
timidate or to give them impersonal 
instruction but rather to set up such 
a relationship that his pupils were 
eager to gather around him with their 
questions about life. His invitation 
for them to do so was expressed in 
words that are particularly appro- 
priate today. ‘‘Come unto me, all ye 
who labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’’ 


A teacher who, through her person- 
ality, can send out such an invitation, 
not only to those who are heavy laden 
but also to those who hunger and 
thirst after knowledge and righteous- 
ness, is a real educator, giving her 
pupils an educational equipment 
which shall enable them to live happi- 
ly and usefully in the perplexing 
world about them. 





Holding the Line in Rural 


Education 


(Continued from Page 149) 
teacher training institutions should 
look sharply to their task in the train- 
ing of teachers. The surplus of teach- 
ers throughout America means that 
the recent normal school graduates 
are going in increasingly large num- 
bers into the places heretofore classed 
as undesirable by them, namely the 
one, two and three teacher rural 
schools. This influx of new, enthu- 
siastic and well trained material aug- 
urs much for the future of rural edu- 
eation. However, it also has its dan- 
gers. Many of the teachers forced by 
circumstances to secure their first ex- 
perience in rural schools, are not pre- 
pared by training received in normal 
schools to meet adequately the special 
problems in the rural field. They have 
been prepared, with an urban back- 
ground, for service in schools under 
city administrations. Many teacher 
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training institutions are attempting 
to meet these needs of recent grad- 
uates and the members of their senior 
classes by the hasty addition of over- 
view courses in rural education, rural 
sociology and economics. It is to be 
hoped that these emergency measures 
of teacher training may in the future 
develop into a worth-while program 
for rural schools. 

This article presents the thesis that 
in these days of depression no rural 
school needs to stand still, that empha- 
sis through proper educational lead- 
ership should be given (1) to the en- 
richment of adult rural life (2) to 
the leading of children (a) to an un- 
derstanding of the world crisis in in- 
dustry and agriculture and the part 
played in it by rural America and 
(b) to a new appreciation of the dig- 
nity of country life. Though we have 
temporarily dug ourselves in, within 
the seemingly narrow confines of the 
school room we may also dig ourselves 
out! An intelligent and enlightened 
citizenship in the past has always 
found its way out of difficulties. It 
will do so again. A wise man said the 
same thing years ago and said it far 
better: ‘‘Give the people light and 
they will find the way.’’ 





A School-Community Fair 


(Continued from Page 152) 
rade. Abraham Lincoln, imperson- 
ated by Mr. Carroll of Lawrenceville, 
rode in the parade with Mayor J. S. 
Mundy, preceding the float ‘Amer- 
ica.’ ”’ 

Prior to the fair, there was only 
lukewarmness evidenced by most 
everyone, but when it was over, de- 
spite the weather handicap, everyone 
proclaimed it one of the finest things 
attempted here for a long time. Only 
a few merchants had exhibits this 
year, but following the fair all ex- 
pressed a decision to show their wares 
next year at the Marshall Community 
Fair. 

Sponsors of the event were the 
Marshall Community Club and the 
Agriculture Department of the High 
School. Mr. C. W. Haworth, voca- 
tional agriculture instructor, was the 
manager. The Community Club is an 
organization of farmers and others 
interested in farming in and around 
Marshall. It was organized during 
the past year, and holds regular meet- 
ings at the high school once each 
month. 

Financially the fair was a success. 
No attempt was made to “‘ profiteer.’’ 
Only a small charge was made at the 
gate in order to pay expenses. 

I think the two local newspapers 
best describe what the public thought 
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of the project. The Marshall Herald 
in an editorial had this to say: 


‘*The sum total of all showed that 
the people of the community were 
happier, many had learned wholesome 
things they had not known before, 
others had accomplished new things, 
and all had a good time. It has helped 
bind the community together. It has 
helped to break down the mythical 
line between the farm and city. It 
was a Community Fair.’ 


The Clark County Democrat had 
this to say: ‘‘The fair was considered 
quite successful by all, and plans were 
immediately made to make such an 
event an annual affair for the com- 
munity.’’ 


One will naturally ask, ‘‘ Why hook 
up such performances with the 
schools ?’’ Mrs. Hugh Bradford, nation- 
al president of the P.T.A., says, ‘‘We 
are agreed that co-operation between 
home and school is not only desirable 
but fundamental.’’ No school system 
will advance any higher than the pub- 
lic is willing that it shall advance. The 
people will never support anything 
about which they know nothing. It is 
a commonplace that we cannot like 
someone whom we do not know. Then 
why not bring together all of the va- 
rious interests of the community to 
get acquainted with one another? 
Why not recognize that all social 
agencies of the community are work- 
ing together for the education of the 
whole child, and get them busy at 
their task? No better way can be de- 
vised than through community cho- 
ruses, community bands, community 
clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
community fairs; and similar organi- 
zations and projects. When we suc- 
ceed in building up a solidarity of 
community spirit, we will need but 
‘‘ask and ye shall receive’’ whatever 
is needed for the public schools. 


There is no longer the line of de- 
marcation between the rural and ur- 
ban districts. The State Legislature 
recognized this fact in the enactment 
of the Community High School law. 
Why allow this fine law to remain one 
in letter only. Why not carry out its 
intent by making our community high 
schools such in reality and spirit? In 
all too many instances they have been 
looked upon as something the cities 
have imposed upon the rural districts. 


I have no hesitancy in saying that 
I believe that one of the ways of keep- 
ing ‘‘heads above water’’ during such 
periods as we are now passing through 
is to enlist the undivided support of 
the entire community, and one way of 
accomplishing this is through Com- 
munity Fairs. 
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Consult the ‘edighnager of Student 
Tours and specialist in econom!- 
cal European Travel for the intel- 
lectual elite. Benefit from the ex- 
perience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
651 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Write for Booklet A 



























































Attention -- Please 


There is a Hotel in 


NEW YORK 


That allows a SPECIAL RATE 
to EDUCATORS 





Prince George Hotel 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, 
Manager 





1000 Rooms all with Baths 


REGULAR RATES 
Single rooms with bath $2.50 to $4 
Rooms with double beds and bath 
$4 to $6 
Rooms with twin beds and bath 
$5 to $7 
In the midst of the City but away from 


the noise --- Near the Largest Depart- 
ment Stores—- Convenient to the Thea- 
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ERSONAL STATIONERY 


REAL STYLE—Your Monogram—Name 
Address—on 100 Sheets & Envelopes— 





Fine Antique per. paper. ivory. orchid, blue, in la “7 
nt outfit. Send only $1. e 
a Absolute satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Order today. 
WINEHOLT CoO. 


Woodbine, Penna. 


Want $1260-$3400 Year? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of 
oar training and education. Over 20,000 posi- 
ions ry to be filled in 1982. These pay to 

year with short hours and pleasant 
work. Witte Pamotiately te po Institute, 

Dept. , for free 32 page 

book with list of positions now open to teachers 

18 to 30. You 1 get full particulars telling 

how to get appointment. 



















Lh 
LAY 2:*ADAMS 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
(Opposite White House) 
ad 


HOTEL—APARTMENT 
Reservations Now Being Made 


From one room and bath to 7 reoms and 3 batha 
Electric refrigeration, running ice water. 
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Announce 


TOURIST 
EXCURSIONS 


to 
Various destinations in the following 
States: 


On sale 


with final return limit | 
9 mon i 


from date of sale. 
For rates, literature or any further | 
information write te 


Division 2 are © Passenger Agent, 
Alten Rallroad Co., 
eee ti. 
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Children Who Misbehave 
(Continued from Page 149) 


—develop a goody-goody attitude in 
children who are encouraged in the 
practice of telling on one another; 
(They may seek the teacher’s dis- 
approval of other children in an 
unhealthy effort to secure her ap- 
proval for themselves. ) 

—fix attention on misbehavior. 

An apology expressed in willing- 
ness to improve is usually more de- 
sirable than a spoken apology which 
is forced. 

The apology which is implied in an 
improved attitude may 
—show itself in a better class spirit; 
—make the whole incident so incon- 

spicuous as to rob it of all excite- 

ment. 

The forced apology may 
—produce only the mumbled ‘‘I’m 

sorry’’ which is likely to put the 

aggressive child into a position 
where he has to be dishonest or de- 
fiant, and the withdrawn child into 

a mood of further intimidation; 
—serve to exaggerate the importance 

of the incident so as to fix the at- 
tention of the child and the group 
upon it, and so make a repetition of 
the offense attractive because of the 
excitement ; 

—eause the child humiliation which 
is always destructive to the develop- 
ment of a healthy personality. 
The giving of sympathetic advice 

should be substituted for the habit of 

moralizing. 

Sympathetic advice 
—is helpful to those children who 

really want the teacher’s opinion; 

—reacts favorably on those children 
who may not need the advice itself 
so much as the feeling that the 
teacher is genuinely friendly to- 
ward them. 

Moralizing may 
—bore and irritate the child so as to 

cause contempt for the very type 

of behavior the teacher is trying to 
encourage ; 

—involve the teacher in a recital of 
past misdemeanors, which may eith- 
er overwhelm the child with a sense 
of failure or foster a spirit of 
bravado ; : 

—be futile in any case since it never 
arouses in the child a desire to be- 
have himself. 

Correcting the child as inconspicu- 
ously as possible is better than hum- 
iliating him by prolonged scolding be- 
fore the class, standing him in a cor- 
ner, sending him to sit in a lower 
grade, or making him put his head on 
the desk. 

Correction without humiliation is 
desirable 
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—because, although it is often neces- 
sary to correct a disturber, even to 
exclude him from the group in ex- 
treme cases, quiet action in such 
cases saves disruption of the class 
and spares the child the unfortu- 
nate efforts of undue attention: 

—because it is important for the 
group to see that the teacher is not 
revengeful but concerned in help- 
ing the child to find the greater 
satisfactions that exist in measur- 
ing up. 

Humiliation may 
—undermine his self-respect and dis- 

courage his interest in acceptable 

behavior ; 

—cause him to lose caste with the 
group and turn him toward unde- 
sirable means of getting attention. 
The child’s ability to work out his 

problems should be stressed as much 

as possible. 

Expressing confidence in his ability 
may 
—restore the child’s self-respect. 

(Misbehavior is merely a blind ef- 

fort on his part to find happiness 

which he can find only by develop- 
ing self-respect. ) 

—help him work out his own problem 
since the teacher’s confidence in 
him, like that of his parents and 
classmates, can often be the most 
effective influence in strengthening 
his confidence in himself and giv- 
ing him a motive for better be- 
havior. 

Predicting a criminal career or 
warning a child that he will end in an 
institution, turn out to be a gangster, 
or ‘‘just like his bad brother,’’ may 
—give him a feeling that there is no 

use trying; 

—destroy his self-confidence ; 

—even establish a goal, since we tend 
to live up to others’ opinions of us. 
Developing in the child a sense of 

responsibility to teacher and class ts 

better than sending him to the office. 

Building up a sense of responsibili- 
ty to the teacher and to the class may 
—increase the child’s respect for both 

teacher and class; 

—help the child and the group to re- 
gard the principal as a friend and 
not merely as a stern disciplinarian. 
Too frequent trips to the office may 

—weaken both his and the group’s 
respect for the teacher and make 
conformity less likely in the future; 

—promote an unhealthy attitude to- 
ward the principal and toward 
authority in general. 

The child’s recognition of the na- 
tural disadvantages of misbehavior is 
ultimately more helpful to him than 
obedience enforced through fear. 

Realizing the natural disadvantages 
of misbehavior 
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—allows fear to be used in a construc- 
tive way and may lead to a healthy 
avoidance of situations which cause 
pain—as fear to touch a hot stove; 
(In social situations it teaches that 
misbehavior brings consequences 
unpleasant to the individual.) 

—shows the child that the results of 
non-conformance are inevitable, 
fair and dispassionate. 

Discipline through fear may 
—evake only superficial conformity 

instead of the desire to behave in 

a socially acceptable way ; 
—intimidate the child or arouse in 

him a feeling of resentment and 

hostility ; 

—cause him to feel overwhelmed by a 
foree which he can meet only by 
subterfuge or rebellion. 
Punishment may sometimes be nec- 

essary and may even be constructive 
if it is fair, immediate, dispassionate, 
not prolonged (as staying after schoo! 
half an hour a day for a month) and 
not humiliating. 

The teacher’s greatest opportunity 
as a socializing force is to help the 
child to accept authority as friendly, 
reasonable, and constructive rather 
than as something to be feared and 
resisted. Children whose parents are 
over-indulgent or over-severe are like- 
ly to grow up with a distorted atti- 
tude toward authority and to need 
special help in adjusting themselves 
to it. A certain amount of misbe- 
havior is normal, for the child must 
learn through experience. Good dis- 
cipline helps the misbehaving child 
to discover that misconduct brings 
unpleasant consequences and yet does 
not weaken his incentive to behave 
well by arousing resentment and in- 
feriority feelings. 


What Shall We Play 
(Continued from Page 145) 


provision be made for cooking in the 
open. Neither did any girl venture to 
suggest that she be given facilities for 
heating water, either for cooking or 
for washing doll clothes, though one 
need not ask how fundamental a want 
would thus be supplied. 

One hot August day, the writer no- 
ticed in passing that several outdoor 
gymnasia and playgrounds of one of 
Chicago’s most modern and expensive 
small parks were deserted except for 
three boys. Having swung back and 
forth on the swings and climbed up 
and down the ladders, they were try- 
ing to shake the swings into some new 
kind of motion, but with no success 
since the foundations were set in con- 
erete. Perhaps if the ladders had had 
rungs irregularly spaced so that each 
step meant an eye and muscle adjust- 
ment instead of being regular ladders 
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of imitation of adult life in some of 
its aspects. ‘‘Let’s play that so and 
so is so and so.’’ His dramatic in- 
stincts, his desire to show off, com- 
bined with his impulse to effect some 
change in his environment, is the con- 
stant motive behind his play. He isn’t 
concerned with their educative values 
but if his play is to function he must 
have the materials at hand to carry 
it on. In short, since he is without 
capital the community must set him 
up in business. Is it not just as rea- 
sonable to loan play material for gen- 
eral use as to loan books? It will wear 
out, get lost, be stolen, but none of 
these mishaps to books have closed 
our circulating libraries. That chil- 
dren in possession of real play ma- 
terials will quarrel over their distri- 
bution and use only proves that there 
is something worth quarreling ™-r. 


The social value of directed play 
and of the co-operative use of play- 
things is beyond estimate. One of the 
serious defects of city life is the 
dearth of things for children to handle 
legitimately. Lack of chores as a 
means for education in responsibility 
must be supplied by play materials, 
not of the type of electric trains and 
dressed dolls but the raw material out 
of which brain and muscle and imagi- 
nation can ‘‘make things’’ and build 
worth while habits. 

Lack of respect for property so 
characteristic of today may be due in 
large measure to lack of acquaintance 
with ‘‘things’’ and their value in 
terms of labor. Education for leisure 
time in both young and old requires 
the employment of materials to ‘‘ work 
with’’ in play, not passive participa- 
tion in the theatre or the football 
stadium. These must be provided to 
answer the question, What shall we 


play? 





Development of Accrediting Plan 


(Continued from Page 147) 
visors, Supervisors of Secondary 
Education, High School Inspectors, 
Directors of School Inspection, As- 
sistant Commissioners of Education, 
Directors of High School Education, 
Deputy Commissioners, Assistant 
State Superintendents and Agents of 
Secondary Education. Colleges and 
universities examining secondary 
schools for accrediting purposes use 
a Commission of Examiners from the 
academic faculty, an Examiner of 
Schools, a Director of Secondary Edu- 
eation, a High School Inspector or a 
High School Visitor. There will al- 
ways be some difference in the type of 
state organizations, due to size, age, 
geographical position, type of indus- 
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tries, type of population, natural re- 
sources and for many other reasons. 
These differences must not be too 
great, however, if our scheme of edu- 
cation is to function successfully over 
the whole nation. It is not uncommon 
for an individual to be born in Con- 
necticut, secure part of his education 
in Indiana, another part in Califor- 
nia, marry in Georgia, live a good 
share of his life in Illinois and die in 
Maine. A constantly shifting popula- 
tion, therefore, calls for a high degree 
of flexibility and uniformity in school 
standards. 


It was this growing need of some 
uniformity in accrediting standards 
that was responsible to some extent 
for the organization of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Schools and Col- 
leges, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools and the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Although operating with no 
particular authority in School Law 
and with a membership which is pure- 
ly voluntary in character, these asso- 
ciations have nevertheless exercised a 
wide influence in both the college and 
secondary field. Standards for both 
high schools and higher institutions 
of learning have received considerable 
intelligent direction through the ef- 
forts of our leading educators meet- 
ing together on a common ground and 
discussing the problems which come 
to all of them. Through a list of ap- 
proved secondary schools and col- 
leges it is possible for a student in 
any approved school to transfer to 
another approved school within the 
association without loss of credit. Not 
only is this true but the close co-op- 
eration of these associations makes it 
now possible to extend the geographi- 
eal limits of such accrediting power 
beyond the bounds of a given asso- 
ciation. 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, or- 
ganized in 1895, has been an impor- 
tant factor in achieving uniformity of 
procedure and has constantly raised 
standards in keeping with the modern 
educational program. Its activities at 
present include twenty states in the 
north central part of the United 
States. The association is made up of 
three commissions, one on institutions 
of higher education, one on secondary 
schools and one on unit courses and 
curricula. The Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education at pres- 
ent maintains a list of 291 accredited 
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institutions of higher learning, com- 
posed of 210 colleges and universities, 
fifty-two junior colleges and twenty- 
nine teacher training institutions. The 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
maintains a list of. 2414 member 
schools. 

The official representative of the 
Secondary Commission in each state 
is the High School Visitor of the state 
university in case there is such an 
officer. The members of the Commis- 
sion from each state are the Univer- 
sity High School Visitor, a State High 
School Supervisor from the State 
Department, a High School Prin- 
cipal and an Advisory Member 
who is generally a city superin- 
tendent of schools. Membership in 
the association is highly prized by the 
secondary schools in these twenty 
states and member schools are in- 
variably those observing the highest 
standards. In many ways the policies, 
regulations and standards of the Sec- 
ondary Commission have gone beyond 
the general state standards required 
by State Superintendents and Uni- 
versities for the accrediting relation. 
In Illinois 335 of the 700 four-year 
high schools belong to the North Cen- 
tral Association. This is less than 50 
per cent of the entire number of four- 
year high schools and probably holds 
true for the most of the other states 
in the association. A strict enforce- 
ment of standards resulted last year 
in 189 schools being warned for vio- 
lations and 265 schools advised to 
make certain improvements. 

In 1929 a comparative study of 
standardizing agencies was made by 
William A. Cook, University of Cin- 
cinnati, and printed in the December 
number of the North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly. His investigation cov- 
ered the definition of the unit, gradua- 
tion requirements, length of the school 
year, length of the class hour, size of 
the staff, the program of studies, 
pupil load, preparation of teachers, 
teaching load, records, salaries, libra- 
ries and laboratories, school plant and 
efficiency of instruction. While the 
study showed considerable variation 
in some standards, yet it seemed to 
indicate a growing tendency toward 
a general uniformity in the more im- 
portant matters. The associations are 
in close touch with each other through 
the means of a fraternal delegate to 
the annual meeting and a better un- 
derstanding of nation wide education- 
al problems is being achieved. To 
anyone who studies this matter, there- 
fore, it is quite clear that the plan of 
admission by certification is meeting 
with almost universal acceptance in 
college and university circles in the 
United States. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY, 35 West 
82d St., New York: 

Making Homes by Hazel Schultz, re- 
cent Head of the Department of Home 
Economics, The Laboratory Schools of 
the University of Chicago. Written to be 
used for a first course in housing and 
homemaking at secondary level. Presents 
a few fundamental concepts of homemak- 
ing and supplies a generous bibliography 
from which it is possible to learn any 
needed technical home processes. Edu- 
cational Edition, cloth, 496 pp., $2.00. 


You and Your Work, by I. David 
Cohen, Principal of the Brooklyn Boys’ 
Continuation School, Instructor in Voca- 
tional Guidance, College of the City of 
New York and Hunter College; and, 
Richard A. Flinn, Asst. Director, U. 8S. 
Employment Service, U. S. Dept. of La- 
bor, and Lecturer in Industrial Relations, 
School of Social Service, Fordham Uni- 
versity. A first book in Vocational Guid- 
ance. This text is an attempt to provide 
for the pupil a general knowledge of the 
working world and specific information 
regarding the opportunities he has while 
he is still in school to lay a foundation 
for future specialization, as well as in- 
formation about occupations and how to 
find a position in the right occupation. 
Educational Edition, illustrated, cloth, 175 
pp., $1.40. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 524-544 N. Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee: 


The Art of the Child, by- Alfred G. Peli- 
kan, Director of Art, Public Schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. A source book of sugges- 
tions for teachers who desire to assign 
art problems suited to children in the 
various grades. It reflects the creative 
ability of average American children 
working under typical conventionai 
school conditions. The work has been 
carefully chosen to indicate various in- 
terests of children, seasons of the year, 
special holidays, etc. Among the illustra- 
tions are work in which the art work has 
been used as a means to stimulate great- 
er interest in the social sciences, in geog- 
raphy and in travel. Two phases of art 
work are represented, each with a defi- 
nite but different aim: The one is an ex- 
pression of ideas in pictorial form with- 
out any or little aid from the teacher. 
The function of the teacher here is to 
stimulate the imagination of the child. 
Another phase of the work is so-called 
construction work in which the aim is 
to teach the children to follow directions, 
to learn accuracy through actual applica- 
tion, and to carry through a chosen prob- 
lem in a more finished manner. Cloth, 
126 pp., $3.00. Illustrated. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

The New Path to Reading: Book Four, 
by Anna Dorothea Cordts. Stories of 
pioneer days, of Indian life, of children 
in foreign lands; true stories about ani- 
mals; interesting accounts of Dr. Gren- 
fell, Clara Barton, and others. Cloth, 360 
pp., $0.80. Illustrated. 


The IttiNo1s TEACHER 


The Story of the American People, by 
Mary G. Kelty. A history textbook for 
two intermediate grades in a single vol- 
ume. Miss Kelty’s creed is that children 
in the intermediate grades should learn 
history through the medium of silent 
reading and that the subject should be 
read as a series of stories rather than 
studied as a set of lessons. The basis of 
organization is the unit plan as developed 
by Professor Henry C. Morrison of the 
University of Chicago. Cloth, 640 pp. 
$1.40. Illustrated. 

An Introduction to Problems of Ameri- 
can Culture, by Harold Rugg, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The fifth volume of the Rugg 
Social Science Course. An Introduction 
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to Problems of American Culture com- 
pletes the description of American s80- 
ciety, treating especially the life of the 
individual in the communities of our 
changing civilization. In this as in other 
volumes of the series, historical, geo 
graphic, economic, and other materials are 
studied in close relationship. The plan 
of presenting problems in the form of 
thought-provoking activities in the Pu- 
pil’s Workbook of Directed Study is con- 
tinued throughout the half year covered 
by An Introduction to Problems of Amer- 
ican Culture. Liberally illustrated. 605 
pp. $1.96. 


THE GRBEGG PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 270 Madison Avenue, New York: 
Condensed Rules for English Composi- 
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tion, by M. E. Gray, teacher of English, 
Galileo High School, San Francisco, Calif. 
Presents in brief form all the principles 
of punctuation, grammar and rhetoric 
that are included in the usual English 
course in secondary schools. Hach rule 
is clarified by an illustration showing its 
application. Useful as a deskbook for sec- 
retaries and stenographers, correspon- 
dents, editors, authors and all others in- 
terested in the correct forceful and effec- 
tive use of spoken or written language. 
Paper, 41 pp., $0.25. 


General Business Science: Part III, by 
Lloyd L. Jones and James L. Holtsclaw. 
This book and the accompanying project 
pad contain materials for a one-semester 
foundational or pre-bookkeeping course. 
There is no overlapping of formal or vo- 
cational bookkeeping. Many schools that 
now offer courses in formal bookkeeping, 
especially in communities where occupa- 
tional opportunities for bookkeepers are 
practically non-existent, will find this 
course a welcome solution to a perplex- 
ing educational problem, dealing as it 
does with thrift, budget making, and non- 
technical records of the financial affairs 
of the individual, the family, the farmer, 
and the small business owner. Cloth, 174 
pp., $1.00. Projects in Business Science 
for use with above, $1.00. 


Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual. An- 
niversary Edition. A textbook for the 
pre-vocational study of the subject in 
Junior High Schools and other schools 
where shorthand is not studied for voca- 
tional purposes. Cloth, 202 pp., $1.50. 


Gregg Typing Techniques and Projects, 
by SoRelle and Smith. Complete Course. 
The keyboard is covered in the first eight 
lessons. Words are introduced in Lesson 
2; phrases in Lesson 4; sentences in Les- 
son 6; paragraphs in Lesson 10; and let- 
ters in Lesson 26. The text matter is 
practically self-instructive, with supple 
mentary material provided for three 
levels of individual accomplishment. The 
lessons are accurately timed and arranged 
in budgets. $1.50. 

Transcription Drills, by J. Walter Ross. 
Prepared especially as an aid to the 
teacher of transcription. The book is di- 
vided into four major parts: Parts I and 
II contain letters written in shorthand 
with the typed key on facing pages. In 
Part II all internal punctuation has been 
omitted. In Part III the assignments are 
given in shorthand only and the student 
is required to supply all punctuation, cap- 
italization and other transcription de- 
tails. Part IV carries the student to the 
most difficult type of transcribing—new 
matter dictation. The close correlation 
between shorthand and English and the 
progressive arrangement of the material 
should make this book most valuable in 
the development of transcription accuracy 
and speed. 192 pp., cloth, $1.20. 

Understanding Advertising, by Ray- 
mond Hawley and James Barton Zabin. 
A comprehensive story of Advertising, 
written by two experienced advertising 
men. Mr. Hawley and Mr. Zabin are mem- 
bers of a large New York advertising 
agency and Mr. Hawley also conducts a 


The ItrtinoO1s TEaAcHER 


course in edvertising at Rider College of 
Trenton, New Jersey. The authors have 
made the understanding of advertising 
especially easy and interesting through 
the reproduction of a wide variety of 
actual advertisements, several of which 
have been reproduced in four colors. 
Cloth, $1.20. Illustrated. 


U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Pamphlet No. 21, May, 1931, School 
Health Activities in 1930: Summary of 
Information Collected for the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Compiled by James Frederick 
Rogers, M.D., Consultant in Hygiene, 
Office of Education. 33 pp. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 10 cents. 





The Play of Social Forces Upon the 
Public School 


E ATTEMPTS of militant minorities 
and vested interests to control policy 
constitutes a most difficult contemporary 
educational problem. Should the schools 
reflect the views of the dominant forces 
in our capitalistic democracy? Shall our 
educational policy always be one of drift 
as the school is buffeted by the conflict 
of powerful pressure groups? 


Teachers everywhere have felt the im- 
pact of these forces. The school finds its 
greatest difficulty in cultivating a critical 
attitude toward social and economic in- 
stitutions and contemporary morals. 


Most school systems follow the policy 
of excluding all propagandist materials, 
all advertising and teaching materials 
strongly biased on controversial issues. 
In many communities teaching is satur- 
ated with the points of view held by the 
conservatives and even reactionaries in 
politics, economics, morals. These pres- 
sures explain in large part the social lag 
in education today. They have made the 
schools afraid. Where things are hottest, 
controversial issues are excluded, with 
the result that youth may prepare to 
grapple with the problems of tomorrow 
only by chewing over the lifeless prob- 
lems of yesterday. 


What, then, is the remedy? The schools 
must admit, not exclude, these issues. The 
policy of avoidance of disagreeable issues 
is educational suicide. The school should 
become an instrument of enlightment. Let 
us use materials of whatever source, but 
properly labelled. Let all sides be pre 
sented. 


There is a great need for teachers and 
executives who are interested and in- 
formed with regard to these social prob- 
lems. They must emerge from their clois- 
tered state and engage in the rough-and- 
tumble of our swiftly-moving civilization. 
Boldness of concept and unflinching cour- 
age must guide the execution of policies 
which shall be based on the critical exam- 
ination of contemporary social conditions. 


Jressz H. NEWLOoN, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 





Bookkeeper: What is the boss’s college 
son so swelled up about? 

Stenographer: A life insurance doctor 
just examined him and found him O.K. 

Bookkeeper: What of it? 

Stenographer: It’s the only examina- 
tion he ever passed.— The Insurance 
Magazine. 














